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WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


To which is annexed, 


Her original Letter to JOHN CALCRAFT, Eſq, 
advertiſed to be publiſhed in October 1767, 
but which was then violently ſuppreſſed. 


« The Web of our Life is of a mingled Yarn, Good and III 

together; our Virtues would be proud, if our Faults whipt 
« them not; and our Crimes would deſpair, if they were not 
« cheriſhed by our Virtues.” 


All's Well that Ends Well, AR 4, Scene iii. 
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GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY. 


LS TT OT 

July 25, 17— 
M Y journey from Briſtol to Cheſter was very 
diſagrecable, as it was acroſs the country, and 
through bad roads. When I got to that city, I 
met my ſervants, together with all my parapher- 
nalia, plate, and every thing but the money I ex- 
pected for the overplus of my jewels. Mr. Cal- 
craft wrote to me; but he took no notice of what 
alone could have made his letter agreeable. As 
the epiſtle is rather a curious one, I will copy it. 
Young gentlemen may learn from it how to write 
to their ſweethearts. 

% Chrift Jeſus God, why do you keep me in 
„ this torment. If you will not write, tell me 
* fo, and make me completely miterable. I 
© -have had a letter from my Lord, and have ſe:n 
„that to your maid ; by wlüch I find you are 
{+ unalterable in your reſolution. I hate Holl- 

V OL, iv. B ** wood, 
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% wood, and every place which reminds me how 
% happy I have been in your company. Caroline 
& has almoſt broke my heart with ſhewing me 
& the ſweet letter which accompanied your fair- 
« ing. Every body is made happy but me; but 
*« yexation and the gout will ſoon relieve you 
% from the man you hate. I have ordered the 
„plate, your new fedan, and books, to be ſent you. 
„ have ſent you the parchment.I have found, 
* which I ſuppoſe is the counterpart of your an- 
« nuity; but, depend upon it, I ſhall not think it 
„ ſufficient for your ſupport. For God's fake ! 
« write to me; and be aſſured, whilſt 1 have 
breath, I am affectionately yours. g 
Signed, 

« JOHN CALCRAFT.” 

The parchment mentioned in the above letter 
was that given me by Mr. Davy, the perſon who 
had lent me the five hundred pounds. It was a 
writing to ſhow that I had only ſold the annuity 
conditionally. Mr. Calcraft's barefaced meanneſs, 
in pretending to be ignorant of what he had be- 
fore upbraided me with, inerten if poſſible my 
diſguſt and contempt. 

Unfortunately for me, I kept theſe feelings, with 
the injuries which occaſioned them, a ſecret from 
every body but Lady Tyrawley; whilſt my 
former friend, the perſon who had ſucceeded me 
in 
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in Mr. Calcraft's affeQion, propagated innumera- 
ble falſehoods againſt me. As ſhe poſſeſſed a 
fertile genius, ſhe was able to clothe them with an 
appearance of plauſibility, which made them be- 
lieved; and my filence gave her every advantage 
over me. My extravagance furniſhed her with a 
fund of calumny. Nor was this the worſt. Tt 
was induſtriouſly reported, that I entertained a 
partiality for a man I ſcarcely knew; and that 
this was the cauſe of my leaving Mr. Calcraft. 
So improbable a ſtory, I think, could hardly gain 
belief. For, had that been the caſe, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have ſtaid in London, where my imagined 
lover was, rather than have removed to ſo great a 
diſtance from him. 

But to what lengths will not malevolence and 
the love of ſlander carry ſome people | How fine- 
ly, and at the ſame time how ju/?ly, has Shakſpere 
deſcribed this propenſity, in the following lines ! 


Slander 

Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms ail the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world, kings, queens, and ſtates, 
Maids, matrons ; nay, the ſecrets of the grave 

This viperous ſlander enters “. 


* Cymbeline, Act III. Scene IV, 
B 2 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of being able to indulge my tender emo- 
tions, the mortification and diſguſt I had ſo long 
been a prey to entirely engroſſed my thoughts. 
J had not even the ſlighteſt idea of forming an- 
other connection. Not that I thought myſelf 
debarred from it by any ties that ſubſiſted be- 
tween myſelf and Mr. Calcraft ; for theſe were 
now perfectly diſſolved by his duplicity. Had I 
encouraged ſuch a wiſh, I could ſoon have extri- 
cated myſelf from all my difficulties, as there was 
many a competitor for my favour; particularly one 
of the firſt and moſt generous men in the kingdom. 

That our differences did not ariſe ſolely from 
the impropriety of my behaviour to him, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome reports have been circulated by my 
enemies to the contrary, is plainly evinced by 
the tenor of all his letters to me; which, even 
when he appears to have had the greateſt cauſe 
for reſentment and recrimination, if ſuch a cauſe 
exiſted, breathe forth nothing but tenderneſs and 
affection. 

As a further proof of this, I will copy for 
your peruſal (though you, my dear Madam, I am 
well aſſured, want no proofs) another of his let- 
ters. This, which was one of the laſt I received 


from him, will prove, and that in terms as forci- 


ble and explicit as language can convey, that my 
conduct, admitting the imprudences I have ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged myſelf guilty of, have not been ſuch 
as warranted any upbraidings, or could leſſen his 


regard for me, It runs thus: 


Jan. 17, 1761. 
« My deareſt Georgina, 
© PACKET after packet arrives from Ireland 
without a letter from you: why won't you 
write, and fully? 1 never am ſo well pleaſed as 
when 1 hear fully from you; nor ever fo uneaſy 
„% as when I do not.—The children are both 
« well, and charming ones. I have been with 
% my brother to Poole, this week, and ſecured 
his election, I hope, without oppoſition. Pray 
„do write. You don't know the diſtrels your 


«6 


«6 


.« negle@ occaſions to 


„ Yours, ever and ever 


(Signed) J. C.” 


The packet not being ready to ſail from Park- 


gate, leſt 1 ſhould forfeit the penalty of my arti- 


cles, by not being at Dublin in time, I ſet off for 


Holyhead, As I travelled by myſelf, I had leiſure 


to indulge my melancholy. 1 could not even 


help envying the happineſs of my ſervants, in 


whoic boſoms cheerful innocence ſeemed to reign, . 
whilſt I was tortured with the ſevereſt reflections. 
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Theſe aroſe, not only from my unhappy ſituation, 
but from the perfidy and ingratitude I had expe- 
rienced from a man, who, whilſt he was pretend- 
ing to regret my loſs, was, as I had been in- 
formed, abetting and inventing the moſt impro- 
bable, and the falſeſt reports of me. 

Among theſe, it was given out by them, that I 
encouraged the addreſſes of a noble Lord, with 
whoſe Counteſs I had the honour of being upon 
terms of intimacy. Had I been inclined to gal- 
lantry, for this reaſon, as well as upon account of 
his own deformity, that nobleman would have 
been the laſt man I ſhould have choſen. They 
alſo carried their inveteracy ſo far, as to engage a 
perſon who wrote for bread, and is a diſgrace to 
the navy, to ſcandalize me in a ſcurrilous publi- 
cation, not unlike Bellmen's Verſes, 

In travelling to the Head, however dull and 
melancholy my days were, I had great entertain- 
ment in the evenings ; there being always ſome 
perſon at the inns playing upon the harp, the fa- 
vourite inſtrument of the Welch. And the dit- 
ties they played ſeemed to ſuit the gloomy tem- 
perature of my mind. When I arrived at Conway- 


Ferry, the wind was ſo high, that it was impracti- 
cable to go over. I was therefore obliged to re- 


main at the ferry-houſe during the night. 
| Nere 


Here I was neceſſitated to ſup in the fame room 
with all thoſe who were forced, like myſelf, to take 
up their abode at the inn. There being but one 
room below ſtairs, and. that, like the cobler's, 
ſerving at once for“ parlour, for kitchen, and 
4% hall,” we all fat together; only the parlour was 
divided from the kitchen by a curtain. And both 
were. tolerably well filled. For, beſides my ſuit, 
which conſiſted of the two poſtillions, a guide, 
two faotmen, and three maids, the company was 
numerous, From the unfavourable appearancs 
of the habitation, I was apprehenſive that my en- 
tertainment would have been as homely. But I 
was not only moſt agretably ſurprized with one of 
the beſt ſuppers I had ever ſat down to at an inn, 
but with a ſmall neat bed-room, and a very good 
bed, and every accommodation that could be 
hoped for in the beſt inns on the road. And all 
this at ſo trifling an expence, that it was not to be 
imagined the people of the houſe could get a rea- 
ſonable profit. | 

When I arrived at the Head, the packet was 
ready to fail. I found there a great number of 
people waiting to go over, but very few would 
venture, the ſea being extremely boiſterous. But 
as I neither wiſhed for life, nor was apprehenſive 
of danger, it was very immaterial to me in what 
ſtate the ſea was. 1 therefore went aboard, and, 

B 4 by 
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by way of pre eminence, was cooped up in what 
is called the ſtate- cabin. This fituation was the 
. means of my being more indifpoſed than I otherwiſe 
[| ſhould have been. For during a ſtorm, which 
I | _ thited four days, I underwent the moſt excruciat- 
1 ing ſickneſs. And this was augmented, by hav- 
[ ing nothing to drink but cold water. As tlie 
i paſſage is uſually made in a few hours, I had not 


thought it neceſſary to lay in a fea-ſtore, 

We landed at Dunlarny ; when I was ſo much 
ö enſeebled by the fatigue I had undergone, that T 
i was obliged to be ſupported to the ſhore. A coach 
l was ſent from Dublin, to convey me to the houſe 
of Mrs Molloy, on College Green, with whom J 
had been very intimate. As unpacking would 
take up more time than T choſe to beſtow upon it, 

] ſet off immediately, without ſtaying to change 
even my linen. And from the ſituation I had 
been in for four days, together with the uneaſy 
ſtate of my mind, it muſt be ſuppoſed that my ap- 

pearance was not the moſt brilliant. 
My arrival Itaving been hourly expected, curio- 

fity had induced many of the ſtudents of the col. 
lege to watch for my coming. I accordingly 
found the door of the houſe, at which I was to 
alight, crowded with them, in expectation of be · 
holding a wonder. For it could not enter into 
the imagination of thoſe young gentlemen, that 
* 
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any thing leſs than a perfect beauty had been ſo 
general a topic of converſation, and the ſubject of 
ſo many poetical . ape from their prede- 
ceſſor s. 
One of. my 8 3 was ks nan | 
ſome ; ſhe, therefore, at firſt caught their eyes.; 
but, as ſhe had not that appearance of elegance 
which diſtinguiſhes the gentlewoman, the miſtake 
was but momentary. At length I ſtepped out of 
the coach. The long- expected phenomenon now 
made her appearance. But Oh, how different a 
figure from what their imagination had depic- 
tured ! Faſhion to yourſelf the idea of a little dirty 
creature, bent nearly double, enfeebled by fatigue, 
her countenance tinged with the jaundice, and in 
every reſpect the reverſe of a perſon who could 
make the leaſt pretenſions to beauty. Such was 
I, when I preſented myſelf to the fight of the 
gazing crowd. And ſo great and natural was their 
ſurprize and diſappointment, that they immediate- 
ly vaniſhed, and left me to crawl into the houſe, 
without admiration or moleſtation. 
[ ſpent the evening at the Parliament-Houſe, 
where many of the ſeniors of the college, as well 
as the Provoſt, were preſent. Others likewile 
came to ſee the fright which had excited the dif- 
guſt of the curious in the morning. Nothing is 
io favourable to an object as exaggerated diſpraiſe. 


Bs | For, 
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For, with only the affiſtance of ablution, and in 

the moſt ſimple dreſs : (ſimplicity in my dreſs 

being, as I have already obſerved, my conſtant 

adoption, except when finery was abſolutely need- 

ful; and I always ſcorned to owe any addition to 

art, which I difliked as much in the adornment 

of the perſon as of the mind), I made a more fa- 

| vourable impreſſion upon the company than could 

i have been expected. | 

| Ĩhbe next morning Mr. Moſſop came to con- 

gratulate me on my fafe arrival, as the violence of 
the ſtorm had made him apprehenſive for my 

ſafety. He informed me, that Mr. Woodward 

had been confined by a fever at Cork ; notwith- 

ſtanding which, as ſoon as he had heard of my 

engagement, he had ſent the letter contaming my 

promife of giving him the preference to Mr. 

Barry, who had moſt illiberally poſted it up in 

one of the principal coffee-houſes in Dublin. It 

might not be unneceſſary to add here, that when Mr. 

Calcraft was informed of this tranſaction, he ſent 

to demand of Barry four hundred pounds he had 

lent him ſome years before. As it was not in 

Barry's power, Mr. Woodward was obliged to 

pay it for him. Thus was the latter puniſhed for 

his indiſcretion with regard to my letter. | 
| I had ſent my men-ſervants and the horſes back 

| [ to London from Holyhead, as the inconvenience 
x of 
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of bringing them to Dublin would have been 


great. Finding lodgings to be inconvenient, I 
took a ready-furniſhed houſe in Frederick- ſtreet. 
And as the theatre did not open for ſome time 
after my arrival, I had an opportunity of ſeeing 
many ladies, who favoured me with their recol- 
lection and intimacy. My old acquaintance, Mr. 
Crump, with whom TI had always dealt for Iriſh 
linens, after my mother had declined that article, - 
came to pay his reſpects to me. And as he was 
an univerſal merchant, I ordered of him wine, 
and what other things I wanted. He had entered 
into a connection in trade with a perſon, whoſe 
name was Hoſea Coates. This man was of a 
rude, turbulent diſpoſition, and greatly attached to 
Crow-ſtreet theatre, in which he had ſeveral 

ſhares ; he conſequently dreaded my ſucceſs, 
Upon the opening of the theatres, the ladies of 
Dublin divided themſelves into different parties, 
making a point to ſupport, with their utmoſt in- 
tereſt, the houſe they attached themſelves to. 
Ladies Kildare, Brandon, Leinſter, Powerſcourt, 
the Honourable Miſs Caufield, Lady Lumm, wifh 
many other reſpectable perſonages, profeſſed them- 
{elves the patroneſſes of Moſſop and myſelf. And, 
indeed, I muſt attribute a great part of the ſucceſs 
we met with to their partiality ; the company in 
Crow-ſtreet being infinitely ſtronger than ours. 
. B 6 That 
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That conſiſted of Barry, Woodward, Abington, 
and Fitzhenry, beſides ſome goed ſeconds. Among 
theſe F include Mrs, Dancer, who was by pp 
means looked upon as capital then. | 
As for our troop, it always put me in mind: of 
Sir John Falſtaff's ragged regiment, a part of 
which he had robbed the gibbets of. We were, 
however, joined, ſome ſhort. time after, by Ms. 
Brown, who had, merit in comedy; and by Mr. 
Digges, who was a great favourite in Dublin, 
particularly among the ladies. As the latter Will 
make a principal figure in the ſubſequent part of 
my hiſtory, it will be neceflary to give a ſhoxt 
deſer iption af him. He is bleſt with talents, isa 
fine figure, his face is handſome; and he has the 
art of perſuading thoſe with whom he converles, 
that he is the. beſt of men. Through my inti- 
macy in.the Delawar. family, I learned that: he 
had been ill-treated by his uncle, and pitied him 
much; but, as his character was univerſally known 
to be that of a man of-gallantry, I.declned admit- 
ting him as a viſitor, 
This was the ſtate: of our company, and liks- 
wiſe of the parties of the ladies, who carried 
their partiality to the moſt. extravagant lengths. 
| appeared in Belvidera; but was by no means 
fo well received in it as I had formerly, been. 
This hurt me greatly, as I did not give myſelf 
I time 
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time to conſider, that I then had no competitor: 
and now I was left to ſtand. alone againſt. the 
united force of a company;. which would have 

done credit to a London theatre. We, howeyex,. 
more than ſhared the public favour... Grey 1 
Mr. Moſſop revived : The Orphan of China,” 
which had ſucceeded at Drury-Lane. the winter 
before. The. dreſſes, in which. He. and myfelf 
were to perform, came from Loudon. .. But how 
to manage, with regard to thoſe of the reſt. of the 
characters, was a difficulty hardly to be got over. 
As the manager had quarrelled with Tracey the 
taylor, credit was no more to be had than money. 
And if the piece could not be got up ſo as to an- 
ticipate the other houſe, we had very. little chance 
of rivalling them in it; all. their decorations, 
cloaths, &c. being expected from London, and 
having been already puffed away in all the pa- 
pers, in the moſt oſtentatious manner. 
At length: I prevailed upon. Tracey, not only.t to 
make and expedite the drefles, but likewiſe to find 
the materials. We rehearſed three times a day, 
and, after having taken the moſt indefatigable pains, 
got the piece ready for repreſentation in leſs 
than a week. We accordingly were able to per- 
form it befare the proprietors of Crow-ſtreet, and - 
got eight great audiences ere the finery they ſo 
much boaſted of arrived. This manceuvre 
| | proved 
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proved a fore ' diſappointment to the expectations 
of the gentry of the other houſe, who were thereby 


prevented from reimburſing their expences, which, 


J was informed, were very conſiderable. 
Mr. Digges, who had marked me for a con- 


queſt, fighed at a diſtance, and covered his vanity 


with ſuch awful reſpect, that I imagined the cha- 


racter I had heard of him was not a juſt one. 


He, at length, through the introduction of a fe- 
male acquaintance of mine, got admittance to my 


houſe as a viſitor. And as he was really the ac- 
compliſhed gentleman, and an entertaining com- 
panion, it was impoſſible to refiſt being pleaſed 


with his company. For a while he affected to 
imother his paſhon. But in a ſhort time after, 
being really ill, or pretending to be ſo, he wrote 
to me, and declared that love for me was the 
cauſe of it. Impelled by an irreſiſtible fatality, I 
read his letters. And a circumſtance ſoon after 
happened, which helped to forward the attainment 
of his wiſhes. 4 
G.A.B. 
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Gam LXXIV. 
July 32, 17— 
My bill, for wine and other articles, had of 


Mr. Crump, amounted to four hundred pounds, 
two 
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two of which I had paid; and intended ſettling 
the whole at my benefit, which I thought would 
be in good time, For though I received fifty 
guineas a week, yet through the extravagance of 
my fervants, and my own thoughtleſſneſs, J had 
not a guinea before-hand. But, to my great ſur- 
priſe, I heard that Mr. Crump had failed ; and 
that Coates had taken poſſeſſion of his effects, 
books, &c. | jy 

„ Coriolatus”” was beſpoke; and Mr. Moffop 
had the agreeable proſpect of a ſubſcription for fix 
plays, which would enable him to pay the per- 
formers. For not one of them was regularly paid 
but myſelf, though by what means he expended 
his money I could not imagine. As I went one 
day as uſual to the rehearſal, I obſerved a mean- 
looking fellow run by the fide of my chair. I 
called, in my way, upon a lady. Still the ſame 
man was my attendant. Having no ſuſpicion of 
any danger from him, I attributed it to the beauty 


of my ſedan ; which, indeed, attracted every eye. 


I had ſome company at dinner, which made it 
rather later than uſual when J ſet out for the 
theatre. As my chairmen entered Damaſk-ſtreet 
the man who had followed me in the morning 
knocked at the front wiridow of my chair, and, 
when I had let it down, ſhowed me a bit of paper. 
Upon my enquiring what it was, he told me it 

Was 
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was a writ for the two hundred pounds I owed 
Coates, as ſuoceſſor to Crump's affairs, and inſiſted 
that I ſhould go with him. 1 told him he ſhould. 
have the money, if he would go to the theatre, and 
that I would likewiſe make him a handſome pre- 
ſent for the permiſſion. But this he would not 
conſent to do; as, he ſaid, he had W orders 
from the plaintiff to the contrary. - | 
This being the caſe, I made a virtue of * 
ſity, and went with. him to a houſe in Skinger- 
row. When I got there, I ſent. for Coates, but 
he was not to be found. The officer now can- 
didly told me, that the intention of taking me in 
the evening was, to prevent my appearing at the 
theatre that night. He had been | particularly 
warned, he ſaid, not to arreſt me in the morning, 
as they were well aſſured I ſhould have paid the 
debt, and by that, means have diſappointed their 
purpoſe. It was two o'clock in the morning be- 
fore the plaintiff could be met with, and as he had 
given orders that the affair ſhould only be ſettled 
by himſelf, I was obliged to wait with patience 
his coming. Mrs. Molloy and Miſs Ly'll viſited 
me in my durance; and I believe the officer's 
houſe was never ſo graced before. 5 
Mrs. Uſher had been obliged to. ready part. 
As ſoon as the play was over, Mr. Moſlop, came 
to me, And 1 was vaſtly apprehenſive that he 
would 
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would have caned Coates. This was what the 
man ſeemed to wiſh, for ſuch a vulgar impertinent 
I never heard before. He had the impudence to 
tell us, that he knew he ſhould eaſily have got the 
money, but he wiſhed to prevent my playing that 
night. © Every thing,“ continued he, he is fair, 
** where mtereſts claſh.” 

When Mr. Digges found me in this cn, 
he was like a diſtracted man. His firſt buſineſs 
was to give a molt ſevere chaſtiſement to Coates; 
which, together with ſome other embarraſſments 
in his private affairs, obliged him to leave Dublin. 


Before he went, he wrote to me, earneſtly re- 


queſting to ſpeak with me. 1 conſentec. When 
his attractions, his ſufferings, gratitade, pity, and 


a predilection in his favour, all joined to induce 
me to enter into a ferimes connection with him. 
This, though not binding by the laws of the 


country to a perſon of my religions' perſuaſion, 
was notwithſtanding valid to all intents and pur- 
poles. And the connection, in conſequence, made 


us mutually unhappy, during the two years We 


lived together. 

[ was, I think, to be unhappy in every union 
I formed. Whether this aroſe from the contra» 
rieties naturally attendant - on love, fo truly de- 
feribed by Shakſpere in the- following” beautiful 
lines, or from ſome other eauſe, I will not pre- 


tend to fay : 
— Fer 
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Por aught' that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by. tale, or hiſtory, 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth ; : 
But either it was different in blood; 

Or elſe miſgrafted in reſpect of years; 

Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends; 
Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 

War, death, or lickneſs, did lay fiege to it ; 
Making it momentary as a ſound ; 

Swift as a ſhadow ; ſhort as any dream; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night “. 


I received, about this time, a letter from Mr. 
Alderman Cracroft, my attorney in London, in- 
forming me, that Mr. Davy's attorney had orders 
to ſue me for the arrears due upon my annuity, 
unleſs I ſent him a power of attorney to enable 
him to make a lawful claim upon Mr. Calcraft, 
who had refuſed to pay it. As I had made no 
doubt but that it had been regularly paid, I was 
doubly angry at his meanneſs in having in hig 
letter pretended ignorance of the affair. I there- 
fore immediately ſigned the writing that was ſent 
me, and forwarded it to London by the firſt poſt. 
I afterwards heard, that, upon Mr. Calcraft's treat- 
ing the perſon who made the demand very cava- 
lierly, he was arreſted. Hurt at ſuch an indignity 
offered to a man of his great conſequence, he threw 


* Midſummer's Night Dream, Act J. Scene I. 
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the cauſe into chancery, where it remained hung 
up during Mr. Davy's life, who was too opulent 
and too indolent to carry on the ſuit. 

I remained in Dublin till the middle of the 
ſummer. And Mr. Moſſop not being able to pay 
me the whole of what he had engaged for, I was 
obliged to borrow four hundred pounds, before I 
could leave the kingdom. After I landed in Eng- 
land I was taken fo ill at Cheſter, that I was con- 
fined for ſeveral days. I had the happineſs to 
come over with two ladies, who were very atten- 
tive to mie, and who were kind enough to delay 
their journey, in order that we might travel to 
town together, 

When I was tolerably recovered, theſe ladies 

rſuaded me to go with them to the concert. 

here I met Mr. Crump. As I had not ſeen 
him, or heard any thing from him; fince my be- 
ing arreſted for the debt due to him, it was natu- 
ral for me to ſappoſe that he not only knew of 
the affair, but was conſenting to it. I accord- 
ingly, when he faluted me with his uſual cordia- 
lity, could not help expreſſing my ſurpriſe at it. 
An explanation took place; immediately after 
which, he abruptly left the room, and, as I have 
ſince heard, ſet off for Dublin, where he endea- 
voured to revenge himſelf upon Coates. But he 
was diſappointed in this; for Coates, having re- 
ceived 
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ceived ſome intimation of his deſign, and dreading 
his reſolufion, to avoid his fury, fet off for Eng- 
land. And. in a ſhort time after, this much- in- 
jured man, who had before given ſome proofs of 
inſanity, died raving mad. 

Upon my arrival in London, my health not he- 
ing perfectly reſtored, I went to my former lodg- 
ings at Chelſea : from thence I wrote to Mr. Cra- 
croft, informing him that I would be with him in 
a few days. I was indebted to this gentleman a 
very conſiderable ſum ; and he had expreſſed fome 
diſpleaſure in a letter he wrote me, upon account 
of my leaving the kingdom, without acquainting 
him with my deſign. I own I was unpardonable 
in not doing it; and the more ſo, as I was very 
intimate with his lady and family. [2 

When I waited” on the Alderman, he aſked me 
whether I had any engagement at the theatre. To 
which I anſwered in the negative; adding, that I 
could not attempt to make one, till my affairs were 
ſettled. He ſaid, it would be very difficult ta do 
that, as the amount of what I owed was more than 
he believed I thought it. I had made no doubt 
but that Mr. Calcraft had appropriated the over- 
plus, ariſing from the fale of my jewel, to the pay- 
ment of my debts, as far as it would go, and L con- 
. cluded that might amount to near four thouſand 
pounds. The workmanſhip of ſome of them was 
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ſo extremely curious, that it muſt have inſured the 
ſale of them, and that at a very good price. There 
was among them a windmill, which, upon being 
wound up, went for three hours; and a cap ſet in | 
a ſtyle peculiarly elegant. | 

How great then was my aſtoniſhment, did 1 
was informed by the Alderman, that they had been 
delivered to Mr. Jeffries, a ſword cutler in the 
Strand, who had broke them to pieces by order of 
Mr. Calcraft, aud that the money arifing from 
them only amounted to eleven hundred pounds. 
As I had delivered Mr. Calcraft the receipts, 
which were for more than ſix thouſand pounds, 
and they had been purchaſed of perſons of reputa- 
tion in that buſineſs, I could not account for the 
manceuvre. I therefore deſired him to write to 
Mr. Calcraft upon the ſubject. 

Mr. Cracroſt nom proceeded to inform me, that 
he had received a liſt of my debts from Clifford 
{who had left me upon account of her being mar- 
ried), and that they amounted to ten thouſand, 
My courage now forſook 
me; I had little to hope from Mr. Calcraft, who, 
in this laſt inſtance, had not only ſhown himſelf ta 
be cruel, but diſhoneſt, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word. The Alderman then ſeemed to hint at my 
taking the benefit of an act of inſolvency, which 
was at that time in agitation, I own, I never felt 
myſelf 
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myſelf degraded till that moment. The bare ſup- 
poſition of ſuch a ſtep made me ſo ill, that I was 
unable for ſome minutes to anſwer him. 

When I was a little recovered, I informed him 
that 1 was incapable of ſuch a thought. In me, 
I faid; it would be the blackeſt fraud; as mine 
were debts which had been contracted from extra- 
vagant thoughtleſſneſs, and not like thoſe of the 
fair trader, which were generally the conſequences 
of loſſes or misfortunes. I added, that I was des» 
termined to throw myſelf upon the mercy of my 
creditors, to whom, if they would allow me time, 
I would make all the reparation in my power, by 
giving up to them the whole of my ſalary, re- 
ſerving only my benefit for my own ſupport. 

This reſolution the Alderman applauded in the 
warmeſt terms. He ſaid, that he had hinted at 
the meaſure, merely to make a trial of my probity. 
And fince I had fo nobly ſcorned to clear myſelf 
by fuch an unjuſt method, he would draw up for 
me a letter of licence, which he had no doubt but 
every creditor, as well as himſelf, would fign ; and 
not only do that, but afford me ſupport to the 
utmoſt of their power. He accordingly fulfilled 
his promiſe, and advanced me fome money for 
my prefent exigencies. 

Mr. Rich received me with open arms; and 
my engagement being bgned, I was ſo far eaſy. 
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My letter of licence was likewiſe ſigned in a few 
days by all my creditors but ene, who declared 
ſhe would never proceed to any violent meaſure 
for the recovery of the debt, but, having made a 
ſolemn promiſe never to ſign any paper bee 
ſhe could not ſet her hand to mine. | 
Mr. Digges, I found, was gone into Wales to 
wait for my return; it being inconyenient for him 
to croſs the water, he could not go to Ireland to 
accompany me the whole way. Whilſt he was 
waiting near the Head (for, from my returning by 
way of Cheſter, he had miſſed me), he was in- 


formed that a nobleman had paſſed through the 


town, on his way to London, with an actreſs; 
being told that the lady was a little black woman, 
and that ſne went on ſeemingly againſt her con- 
ſent, Mr. Digges inſtantly concluded it rauft be 
me. He accordingly, like a true Don Quixote, 
ſet off after them, in order to reſcue his Dulcinea 
from the hands of her raviſher. He could not 
overtake them till he got to Holywell, where he 


vas informed they were in bed. His fears how- 


ever were a little alleviated, by hearing that they 
ſlept in ſeparate apartments. He waited with the 
utmoſt impatience till they aroſe ; when he diſ- 
covered that the perſon who had cauſed this 
alarm was no other than Lord Ferrers, who had 
been to Ireland, to prevent his fugitive fiſter from 


going 
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going on the ſtage, and was now returning with 
her to London. As the deſcription Mr. Digges 
had received of the lady anſwered in every par- 
ticular to mine, the miſtake was natural; and, 
happy to find it was not the perſon he expected, 
he made directly for town. 

Paying a viſit one evening to Lady St. Leger, 
I obſerved a lady with a pair of my bracelets upon 
her arms; I could not be deceived, as they had 
on them the letters G. A. B. in diamonds, and 
with the ſame letters likewiſe in blue enamel, and 
were ſet round with brilliants. Maiſoneuve had 
charged me two hundred and forty pounds for 
them. Having been informed by Mr. Cracroft 
that all my jewels had been taken to pieces, 1 
could not help obſerving to the lady, that ſhe did 
me too much honour in wearing my -cypher. 
Upon which it came out, that Mr. Calcraft had 
made her a preſent of them. I further learnt, | 
that my good friend before-mentioned had re- 
ceived, as a preſent from that gentleman, my beſt; 
diamond ear-rings, which coſt me five hundred 
and ſeventy pounds of the ſame jeweller ; toge- 
ther with many other valuable ones, among 
which was my pinł diamond ring, a gem of ſo rare 
a kind as not to be matched. | 
Their being ſent to a ſilverſmith's, to be unſet, 
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known, that pawnbrokers never lend near half 
their value on diamonds, the faſhion of them 
changing ſo often. Conſequently, Bibby” would 
not have advanced me two thouſand pounds upon 
what ſold for eleven hundred. As ſoon as I had 
made this diſcovery, I ordered a ſuit to be com- 
menced againſt Mr. Calcraft for the whole value, 
which was ſettled amicably the March following. 
But that did not annihilate the intended injury. 
Can any reflections which may drop from my 
pen, in the courſe of theſe Memoirs, upon the 
conduct of a man capable of ſuch an act of di/- 
honefly, even at the time he was pretending to have 
the greateſt regard for me, be thought to favour 
too much of aſperity? I am too well convinced of 
your candour, to ſuppoſe you will think they do. 
Nor will the world, I dare ſay, after they are 
hereby informed of the truth, which has never 
till now reached them. The deteſtation I enter- 
tained for him, after ſuch repeated proofs of du- 
plicity, was well founded. And I muſt ſurely 
ſtand acquitted in the eyes of every impartial per- 
ſon, for not renewing a connection with one, 
whoſe heart was faſhioned of ſuch ſtuff as I have 


in the preceding pages deſcribed it, with the ſtrict- 
eſt juſtice, to be. | 
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When u the ſeaſon began, I took a houſe in 
Jermyn-ſtreet; and by a moſt fortunate political 
event I was enabled to live ina degree of ele- 
gance little inferior to what I had been accuſtom- 
ed to. Mr. Digges had embarraſſed himſelf, both 
in England and Scotland, for a woman he had 
formerly been connected with. This, with our 
living ſeparately, doubled my expences. And the 
latter ſubjected me to ſolicitations, to which 
every woman, who has been ſuppoſed to make one 
in the gay world, is liable. A great part of this I 
indiſcreetly drew upon myſelf, by not making 
known to the world the reaſons of Calcraft's trea- 
cherous conduct. Had I done ſo, the liberal part 
of mankind would have pitied me. | 

Among the competitors for my favour, which 
were numerous, there was one who actually of- 
fered me ten thouſand pounds to be admitted as 
a favoured lover. As the gentleman is now hap- 
pily married, I will not mention his name; there 
are, however, I believe, living vouchers of the 
truth of this aſſertion. And here I can ſafely 


aver, that, notwithſtanding ill-nature or envy 
4 might 


ll 


might have ſuggeſted inſinuations to the contrary, 
I never, even in thought, deviated from the duty 
I owed, as I imagined, to Mr. Digges, whillt the 
union between us exiſted. 

Whilſt my houſe in Jermyn ſtreet was Sing 
up, I continued to ſleep at Chelſea, but was in 
town all day. The drawing- room and beſt bed- 
chamber being not yet finiſhed, the upholſterer's 
man ſecreted nine yards of damaſk, a quantity of 
chintz, and ſome very fine Dreſden china, which 
were preſents. As his honeſty had been more 
than once ſuſpected by his employer, a ſearch- 
warrant was obtained to examine his lodgings. 


This being carried into execution, the whole of 


my property, which was very remarkable, was 
found, but nothing belonging to his maſter, 

The upholiterer was one of the moſt implaca- 
ble of men. He came to Chelſea in the even- 
ing, whilſt I was abſent ; and by means of threats 
ſo far intimidated my maid, as to prevail upon 
her to go to the juſtice's, and ſwear to the goods 
which were found. This ſhe did, and was bound 
over to proſecute in the penalty of forty pounds. 
But the offender having a very large family, I was 
ſo far influenced in his favour by my natural hu- 
manity, as to keep my maid from appearing 
againſt him. I then ſet on foot a. ſubſcription to- 
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awards, paying the forfeiture of the bond, and 1 
believe I got thirty guincas towards it. 

In conſequence of my maid's not appearing, 
the man was diſcharged, and the very fame night 
he called at my houſe. As I ſuppoſed he had no 
other buſineſs with me than to return me thanks 
for my lenity, and acknowledgments of that na- 
ture being moſt diſagreeable to me, I told the 
ſervant who. brought in his name, that I was buſy, 
and could not ſee him. Upon which the fellow 
ſent in word, that he mu? ſee me, or it would be 
worſe for me; for J had compounded felony, and 
before a few hours were paſſed I might be called 
to anſwer for it. | 

1 was alarmed at the inſult, but not being con- 
verſant with the law, I was at a loſs to compre- 
hend his meaning. It was therefore neceſſary to 
refer to ſome one for advice. And as I could 
think of no perſon at the time to conſult but 
my. couſin Crawford, who had taken the benefit 
of the late inſolvent act, and was returned to his 
chambers and buſineſs, I ſent for him to ſettle 
the affair; and, in the mean while, the ungrate- 
ful wretch waited at a neiglibouring public houſe. 
When Mr. Crawford came, the fellow made a 
peremptory demand of fifty pounds, which he in- 
ſiſted on being paid immediately, otherwiſe he 
would go and lodge an information againſt me. 


Finding 
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Finding from my good coufiry that there was no 
redrefs, I paid the money. n 
Thus did I become a victini to my es 
by means of a monſter. who deferved to ſuffer 
the ſevereſt inflictions of the law for his ingrati- 
tude, though he had eſcaped the due deſerts of his 
dithoneſty.— This inſtance ſerves to prove, that, 
however ſtrongly hamanty might urge to the 
contrary, the regular proſecution of an offender 
againſt the laws of his country is a duty we owe 
to ourſelves as well as to the commumnity,—Iw 
tuch caſes, lenity ceaſes to be a virtue. A ftronger 
claim than delicacy of feeling calls for a ſpirited 
exertion: upon theſe occaſions.— The trouble and 
inconveniencies which attend a proſecution ought 
to be chearfully ſubmitted to; and though ſer- 
vices rendered our country of this kind are not 
attended with ſo much eclat as thoſe where life 
is expoſed in her defence; yet they are a duty 
incumbent on every good eitizen,: and as deſerv- 
ing of a civic crown,—Juſftice, indeed, ſhould 
ever be tempered by moderation ; and humanity 
ſhould always be exerted, 2 e — 


not forbid. 


The theatre not opening fo ſoon as was expect - 
ed, I had leiſure to viſit, and be viſited by, what 
the world generally denominate friends; that is, 
thoſe who will entertain -you as long as you are 

C3 amuſing, 
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amuſing, and are the faſhion; but the moment 
{tern adverſity throws her contemptuous robe over 
you, they no longer are your friends. Like the 
poor ſequeſtered ſtag, ſo pathetically deferibed by 
Shakſpere *, I heſe velvet friends abandon you. 
„The careleſs herd, full of the paſture, jump 
„along by you, and never ſtay to greet a poor 
and broken bankrupt.” On the contrary, they 
Join in the cry againſt you, and accuſe you of 
faults you never committed, in order to excuſe 
themſelves from aſſiſting you. | 

It has often excited my wonder, when I have 
reflected how much the word riendſuip is abuſed, 
and how it is proſtituted in its application, by 
thoſe who are unacquainted with its meaning. 
Since adverſity has viſited me, I have frequently 
found thoſe, whom I have always thought to be 
endowed with the moſt refined and liberal ſenti- 
ments, to be as ready to avoid the perſon they 
once affected to admire, and loaded with profeſ- 
7-2ns of regard, as the ſeryile herd: and I can 
4:1 zzuth affirm, that among the numbers I for- 
merly had it in my power to oblige, I never met 
with a grateful return but from one gentleman, of 
whoſe gratitude I ſhall give you an account in my 
future letters, Was I to, mention to you ſome 
very extraordinary, inſtances which I have it in 


* As You Like it, Act I. Scene J. 
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my power to do, ſome of my former nominal 
friends would not be very well pleaſed at the diſ- 
cloſure. But they may ſleep in quiet. My in- 
juries, however irritating, ſhall not impel me to 
diſturb tlieir peace, if peace can ever nd a Place 


in an ungrateful mind. 


Yet why ſhould I expect to be exempted from 
the natural conſequences of imprudence and diſ- 
treſs? Neglect and cenſure conſtantly attend the 
depreſſive turn of Fortune's Wheel. It ever was, 
and ever will be ſo.— How juſt and exemplary is 
the proof my beloved and often quoted author 
gives us of this human depravity, 1 in his“ Timon 
* ml Athens * Jr 


« As we do turn our backs 

From our companion thrown into the grave, 

© 80 his familiars from his buried fortunes | 

4% Slunk all away; leaving their falſe vows with him, 

Like empty purſes pick'd. Whilſt his ow Sel 4 
* A dedicated beggar to the air, 's 
With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunh'd poverty, 

„% Walk'd, like Contempt, alone.“ 


As I am upon this topic, let me add, cit the 
many favours for which Jam indebted to thoſe; 
whoſe humanity has induced them to afford me 
relief ſince diſtreſs has come updit me, are deeply 


imprinted on "wy memory; and the' Wenn I 
3 | 3 
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truſt, will never be eradicated. Whilſt Jam con- 
demning ingratitude in others, I would not wiſh 
to be guilty of it myſelf. I would therefore here 
return my molt grateful acknowledgments for the 
numerous favours I have received, not only from 
many noble perſonages, whoſe virtues add luſtre 
to their high rank, but likewiſe to the community 
to which ! formerly belonged. To them J ſhall 
always eſteem myſelf greatly indebted, and aſſure 
them it will be the higheſt happineſs I can expe- 
rience, if ever I have an opportunity to evince my 
gratitude. | 

But to return. Mr. Rich produced, this ſeaſon, 
a moſt ſuperb Repreſentation of a Coronation, in 
the hiſtorical plays of Shakfpere. And in order 
to prevent the principal performers from refuſing 
to appear in the proceſſion, he propoſed walking 
in it himſelf, as Queen's Chamberlain. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he was taken ill at the laſt re- 
hearſal, and never had the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
grand pageant he had ſpared no expence to render 
as magnificent as poſſible. As I performed in 
moſt of the plays, and walked as Queen every, 
night, I had very little leiſure to pay any attention 
to my domeſtic affairs. I left the conduct of my 
houſe entirely to my own maid, having no doubt. 
of her honeſty ; and ſuppoſing the weekly vouchers 
ſhe brougbt me in a ſufficient check upon her, 

| As 
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As I may not have occaſion to mention Mr. 
Rich any more, I will here entertain you with a 
theatrical anecdote relative to a pupil of his, 
which exhibits a ſcene ſo truly laughable and ri- 
diculous, that I am ſure it will not prove diſ- 
pleaſing to you. 

During the initiation of Miſs R. White, Mr. 
O'Brien, of Drury-lane Theatre, gave her ſome 
inſtructions how to perform with propriety the 
character of Sylvia, in the Recruiting Officer. 
One day, as he was thus employed, obſerving that 
the young lady mifconceived his directions, and 


repeated a paſſage very improperly, he told her 


ſhe ought to conſider that the part ſhe was ſpeak - 
ing was a parentheſis, and required a different tone 
of voice, and a greater degree of volubility, ons 
the reſt-of the ſentence. 

« A parentheſis /” ſaid Miſs White, © what's 
« that?” Mrs. White, who happened to be pre- 
ſent, hearing tliis queſtion of her daughter's, and 
bluſhing that ſhe ſnould thus betray her ignorance, 
inſtantly broke out into the following polite and 
ſenſible exclamation? O] what an infernal 
e limb of an actreſs will you meke | What, not 
know the meaning of prentice? Why, prentice, 
Ma'am, is the plural number of prentices. O, 
you'll make the devil of an actreſs 
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In the month of February, the creditor, who 
would not ſign my letter of licence, called upon 
me, and requeſted that I would give her a bond 
and judgment for the money I owed her. She 
alledged, in ſupport of her requeſt, that it was a 
large ſum, and in caſe of my death, my furniture, 
plate, &c. would ſecure it to her. As I fully in- 
tended to diſcharge it as ſoon as poſſible, I con- 
ſented to her requeſt, upon condition that the ſe- 
curity might be given for no ſhorter a term than 
a year, I accordingly called, ſoon after, at the 
perſon's houſe, and having read the bond, which 
was ſtipulated for the time mentioned, I figned it; 
but, being in haſte, I very imprudently omitted 
ſeeing whether the judgment was of the ſame date. 
In a ſhort time after, I received a letter from 


the woman, informing me, that ſhe muſt have 


immediate payment of the whole money, or elſe 
ſhe would put the judgment in force againſt 
me. Alarmed at ſuch a dreadful threat, I knew 
not what courſe to take, Mr. Digges, being 
much embarraſſed in his affairs, had accepted of 


an invitation to return to Edinburgh, where he 


was a great favourite; and there he intended to 
continue, till 1 could get my affairs fettled, which 
his preſence greatly impeded, as thaſe perſons, 
who were willing to aſſiſt me, did not care to do 
it while he was with me. 
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As I had not entertained any apprehenſions 
from this creditor, I had paid many others, whom 
Mr. Cracroft had pointed out as being in indif- 
ferent circumſtances. But this woman being 
opulent, and always profeſſing the greateſt friend- 
ſhip and regard for me, I did not ſuppoſe ſhe 
would proceed to violent meaſures. I however 
now diſcovered, that I had put myſelf in the 
power of one of the wort of women: a woman, 
who thought nothing wrong that would produce 
money. I had heard, indeed, that her charaQer 
was doubtful; but, as ſhe had never given me the 
leaſt hint which could authorize ſuſpicion, I ima» 
gined the report ſprang from ill- nature. I had, 
notwithſtanding, reaſon to alter my opinion. As 
ſhe was not only a lace-woman, but dealt in 
every article neceffary for a lady's toilet, it was 
not doing her any injuftice to ſuppoſe ladies of 
eaſy virtue frequented her houſe ; but, upon am 
explanation of her ſentiments, I ſaw I had every 
thing to dread. It is not improper here to re- 
mark, as it was the means of my gaining a ſuit, 
which ſhe afterwards inftituted againſt me for the 
recovery of the money, that, in a letter ſhe ſent 
me, ſhe informed me that the bond was tor a year, 
but the judgment for a month. And her brother, 
to make the letter more forcible, ſwore by his 
Maker, that they had bit me. Through this ex- 

C 6 preſſion, 
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preſſion, and the palpable deception which had 
been made uſe of upon the occaſion, I was ena- 


bled to triumph over ſuch a ps a opponent. 
G. A. B: 
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Aug. 14, 17 


Mz. Calcraft being one evening at the repre- 
ſentation of Zara,“ the uncommon applauſe I 
met with revived his paſſion, and induced him 
to make uſe of every method he could deviſe to 
bring about a reconciliation. Having watched 
me one Sunday, he came up to me in Derby- 
court, and carneſtly entreated that I would favour 


him with half an hour's converfation. Upon my 


refuſal, he begged that, if I would not be recon- 
ciled to him, I would attend to a propoſal he had 
to make me, which would accommodate the diſ- 
agreeable affair relative to the diamonds. This 
alſo I refuſed to do, aſſuring him, at the ſame 
time, that I would not hold any correſpondence 
with him whatever, 

Upon this he went to a tavern, the corner of 
York-ſtreet, and I really believe I received twenty 
letters from him in a ſhort time. Finding me 
ſtill inflexible, he ſent Nurſe Carter to me; the 
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perſon I have mentioned before, who lived witle 
me many years, and brought up all my children? 
This good woman, he knew, had great influence 
over me, and therefore he was-in hopes ſhe would 
remove my prepoſſeſſions. But they were too 
deeply rooted ; particularly as he had offered me # 
freſh inſult, by getting a friend to deliver me a 
meſſage, of an extraordinary nature; juſt after my 
return from Ireland. This aggravation of his 
injuries will be fully explained in the letter al- 
ready hinted at, which I-ſhall give you, by way of 
Appendix. to my Apology,” as I was ther 
obliged to ſuppreſs the pubhcation of it, for Treas 
ſons aſſigned in their proper place. 

Nurſe Carter- executed her commiſſion with 
great fidelity to her employer. And at laſt, weari⸗ 
ed out with her importunities, I told her, that, if 
Mr. Calcraft would write me his propoſals of ac- 
commodation, or ſend his attorney to me, I would 
hear what they were, and conſult Mr. Cracroft 
upon the propriety of accepting them. He ac- 
cordingly fent them by one of his clerks.” They 
contained the foHowing articles : That he would 
give me money to pay off Mr. Sparks's bond for 
four hundred pounds: That he would compro.- | 
miſe all my debts with my creditors, if I would 
conſent to go abroad till it was done, as none of 
them would accept of leſs than the whole of their 

LN demand 
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demand whilſt I was upon the ſpot : And, laſtly, 
he would grant me an additional annuity of one 
hundred pounds, which, with the twenty pounds 


furplus of the former, he ſaid, would enable me 


to live in Holland, or France, till the affair was 

ſniſhed. 

Having conſulted Mr. Cracroft upon the ſub- 

jd, I wrote to Mr. Stubbs, ſenior, who ſtill lives 

in Parliament-ftreet, informing him that I would 

accept of his client's propoſals. That gentleman, 

accordingly, waited upon me with the bond of 
annuity for the additional hundred a year, which 

was in truſt to Nicholas Linwood, Eſq; of Broad- 

ſtreet, wine-merchant, a partner with Clermou# 
and Co. Mr. Stubbs, at the ſame time, brought 

with him a general releaſe for me to fign ; but 

this, as an honeſt man, he adviſed. me not to do. 

As I could not, however, have any legal demand 

upon Mr. Calcraft, the ſuit with Mr. Davy rela- 

tive to the former annuity being ſtill pending, I 

delivered up the marriage contract given upon our 
union, and figned the releaſe. Having diſpoſed 

of the hundred a year out of the former annuity 

to all intents and purpoſes, till the ſum which I had 


received ſhould be repaid, with fifty pounds be- 


fides, as I have already obferved, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that by figning the releaſe I gave a re- 
ceipt for what was not mine to diſpoſe of, The 

. releaſe 
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relcaſe is now in the hands of Mr. Stubbs, j junior, 
of Suffolk- ſtreet, Charing- croſs. 

The ſame evening the deeds were ſigned, I ſet 
off for Harwich, in my way to Holland. I have 
omitted to inform you, that upon the converſa» 
tion I had held with my rigorous female creditor, 
from which I obtained a knowledge of her pur- 
poſes, I indiſcreetly left my houſe, and went to 
my mother's in Brewer-ftreet ; having firſt ſent 


| my plate to Alderman Cracroft's, as a ſecurity for 


his debt. The companion of my journey was 
Miſs Betty Cibber, who had been left me as a le- 
gacy by her grandfather, Colley Cibber. As her 
intelle&s were rather weak, and ſhe was liable to 
fall a prey to every deſigning perſon who flattered 
her, that celebrated old gentleman conſigned her 
to my care; and he left all his grand - cbildren as 
legacies to different perſons. A ſon of Mrs. 
Smith, whom 1 have formerly mentioned, being 
a ſurgeon, I had got him to officiate to a regi- 
ment. This young man likewiſe accompanied 
my flight. 

When we got to Harwich, the wind being con- 
trary, we were prevented from ſailing ; and as I 
was apprehenfive of being purſued by my inflexi- 
ble creditor, I thought it prudent to go to Man- 
ningtree, a village at ſome diſtance from Harwich, 
to remain there till the wind changed. My be- 

nefit 
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nefit was to be on the Monday following, which 
would render it impoſſible to ene 1 n 
any longer a ſecret. 

The Thurſday evening, as we were at Conde; 
we heard a chaiſe and four enter the inn, and pre- 
ſently, to my Infinite ſurprize, Mr. Digges made 
tris appearance. This, you may be affured, was! 
not the moſt agreeable rencontre. He appeared 
to be greatly enraged, and inſiſted on my two com- 
panions returning to London, and on my imme 
diately getting into another chaiſe, and quitting 
the houſe. I was ſo terrified by the violence of 
his temper, that I conſented to his injuctions, on 
condition that he did not carry me to Edinburgh. 
J had ſome how or other taken an unaccountable: 
averſion to that place. but without e N 
aſſign any reaſon for it. 

We travelled, ſide by fide, not in the beſt tem- 
per with each other, without purſuing any fixed 
route; and when we arrived at Cambridge, I had 
freſh cauſe of diſtreſs. Some rhyming.Cantab had 
defaced the windows of the inn, where we put 
up, with ſome lines in my favour. One of theſe, 
ſigned by Mr. Bullock, an admirer of mine, of 
whoſe attachment I have given _—_ an account, 
was as follows tg 1 


Let Jove his Juno; and his Nectar boaſt, 
Champaigue $ my wine, and Bellamy my toaſt.” 
This 
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This added fuel to the flame which was already 
blazing in his boſom. And, as“ Trifles light as 
* air, are to the jcalous, confirn.ation ſtrong, as 
© proofs of holy writ *,” he thought he had 
found freſh reaſon to accuſè me of levity. 

But his attention was in ſome meaſure taken 
off from theſe diſquiet thoughts by an unexpected 
incident. Taking up a news-paper which lay in 
the room, I obſerved in it an advertifement, which 
was too particularly pointed, for me to doubt that 


ic related to myſelf, It ran thus ; “ If the lady, 


© who left a near relation's on ſuch a day, with 
* a young gentlewoman and gentleman, will re- 
turn; that relation has in poſſeſſion a larger 
« depoſit than will ſerve to accommodate the diſ- 
e agreeable affair which. occafioned he to leave 
« London.” 

Upon reading this intelligence, I infiſted on 
immediately returning back to London. To 
which Mr. Digges conſented. But when we got 
to Edmonton, he determined to leave me there, 
and go to the capital By himſelf, ro enquire into 
the circumſtances of the affair. He accordingly 
fet out, whilſt I pleaſed myſelf with the hopes of 
being there as ſoon as him. But, upon my or- 
dering a poſt-chaiſe, the man of the houſe in- 
formed me, that he had received poſitive directions 


* Othello, Act III. Scene VII. 
from 
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from the gentleman not to let me have a carriage, 
Dar even ſuffer me to leave the houſe, Patience 
was my only reſource ; though, I own, I cannot 
conſtitutionally make that virtue my boaſt. 

When my good man returned, he informed 
me, that my mother was ſo enraged at my not 
coming back before, ſuppoſing I muſt have ſeen 
the advertiſement, that ſhe had determined to re- 
fund the money depoſited in her hands; and to 
ſell che furniture of my houſe, in order to pay 
Mrs. Jordan, my milliner, who was her intimate 
friend. I entreated Mr. Digges to ſuffer me to go 
to my mother, that I might try to prevail upon 
her to alter her reſolution; but my entreaties 
were ineffectual. Notwithſtanding the vexation 
J felt at the time from this obſtinate refuſal, I 
muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, that I believe he 
Was influenced by. no other motiye than pure re- 
gard. He had engaged to go back to Scotland. 
He bad likewiſe great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, 
from his being ſo much involyed, he ſhould not 
be able w continue in London, ſhould he break 
that engagement. Beſides, it was natural for 
him to conclude, that the depoſit was conditionally 
lodged with my mother, the nature of our attach- 
ment being unknown. All theſe reaſons induced 
him to inſiſt on my ſtaying with him. 
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We then once more ſet out, without having 
any fixed placed to go to. When we got to Bar- 
ton Mills, an inn on the Norwich road, I was 
taken very ill. Here he left me, and went again 
to London; I é believe, to enquire whether my 
mother had carried her threats into execution; 
and he found ſhe had done it immediately. I was 
now left in a very diſagreeable ſituation ; and, for 
the firſt time in my life, was apprehenſive of 
knowing the want of money for my preſent exi- 
gencies. All my wardrobe had been put on board 
the pacquet at Harwich, ſo that I had no apparel 
with me but a few ſhifts, my night-dreſs, and 
the travelling habit I had on. To pay my ex- 
pences when I got to Holland, I had procured 
bills and letters of credit from Mr. Colley, an 
acquaintance of my mother's, upon merchants at 
Antwerp and The Hague, at which places I in- 
tended taking up my reſidence alternately, But 

theſe were now of no ſerviee to me. | 
In this fituation, we turned our horſes Beste 
towards the North; and when we came to Preſ- 
ton, in Lancaſhire, the money I had wich me 
was nearly expended. Nothing was now to be 
done but for Mr. Digges to go on to Edinburgh. 
This he did, leaving me at a village, the name of 
whieh I have forgot, about twenty miles ſhort of 
it ; 
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it; as I had inſiſted on his not taking me to thar 
place, agreeable to the promiſe he had made me. 

In two days after he left me, a poſt-chaiſe came 
to convey me on to the Graſs Market, as the 
driver told me. This I ſuppoſed to be a town 
which was called by that name, and accordingly 
went with him. When J arrived at an inn in 
the Market, a woman waited for me, of a moſt 
extraordinary figure. She was very luſty ; had 
been handſome ; was intolerably dirty; had on a 
Dutch cap, with. a plaid round her ſhoulders ; 
and was without ſtays. She informed me, in the 
Scotch accent,. that her name was Molly Kerſhaw, 
a particular friend of. my ſpouſe's, and that ſhe 
came to conduct me to my apartments. I told 
her, L hoped they were not in Edinburgh. She 


declared, they were not, but at Miſs Coulſtone's, 


a perſon. who was genteel as well as my ell, 
though ſhe took in plain-work. She acquainted 
me, that ſhe had ordered dinner at the inn where 
we were, particularly a. very fine turbot, which ſhe 
dwelt much upon. I had but little appetite at 
any time; and indiſpoſition, fatigue, and fretting, 
had not increaſed. it. But, to my great ſurprize, 
when the boaſted dinner appeared, the very fine 
turbot prayed. to be a large piece of coarſe. thorn- 
back. | 


Between: 
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Between fix and ſeven o'clock in the evening, 
a coach came to convey me to my apartments in 
the Cannon Gate. When we arrived, after hav- 
ing mounted three pair of ſtairs, the ground-floor 
of which was à chandler's ſhop, I was intro- 
duced to the genteel Miſs Coulſtone. This lady 
appeared to be an old maid of about fixty years of 
age, and looked as if ſhe had been ſmoke-dried. 
She was the very counter-part of the old woman 
in © Rule a Wife and have a Wife.“ 

The ſound of muſic now reached my ears. 
Upon my enquiring from whence it came, I was 
anſwered, from the theatre, which was directly 
oppoſite, From this I learnt, that the Cannon 
Gate, where the coach had ſet me down, was the 
ſuburbs to the city of Edinburgh, into which I 
had thus, through my ignorance of the country, 
been decoyed. I no ſooner made the diſcovery 
than 1 took a pair of ſciſſars, and cut my hair off, 
quite cloſe to my head, to prevent my I foh- 
cited to appear in public. | 

The piece which was performing was the © Beg- 
« rar's Opera,” in which my gentleman acted 
Macheath, a part he was eſteemed very capital in. 
After the opera, he haſtened to me, when he in- 
formed me, that the Englith papers having an- 
nounced my abſence, it was conjectured, that the 
new-comer at Miſs Coulſtone's was the very fu- 


gitive 
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gitive that had lately deſerted her fituation at Co- 
vent-Garden. 

The next day, Mr. . joint proprietor of 
the Edinburgh theatre with Mr. Douſon, and 
acting manager, acquainted Mr, Digges, that it 
would be uſeleſs to open the doors, unleſs he 
could induce me to appear upon their ſtage. 1 
could not poſhbly conceive how my arrival could 
be ſo ſoon diſcovered. For, to prevent all ſuſpi- 
cion, it was not to be known that Mr. Digges 
had attended me down; and he was to reſide at 
his own lodgings. 

Our journey had been expenſive. . I had but 
little money left, and Mr. Digges leſs; for the 
bills I had upon Holland were of no uſe to me 
here. In this fituation, there was no other alter- 
native but my conforming to Mr. Bates's wiſhes, 
The loſs of my hair was the greateſt bar to my 
appearance. However, for the firſt time, I had 
. recourſe to falſe; and, as I had not even neceſſa- 
ries, I was obliged to have cloaths made at a great 
expence. But my ſucceſs was ſo much beyond 
expectation, that I was very well enabled to do 
this. Curiofity induced families to come from 
all parts of the country. 

The following prologue written by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, whoſe merit has entitled him to a place 
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among tlie poets of Great Britain, was ſpoken by 
Mr. Digges upon the occaſion. 


In early days, when error ſway'd mankind, 
The ſcene was cenſur'd, and the ſtage confin'd, 
As the flne arts a nobler taſte ſupply'd, 

Old prejudice grew fainter droopꝰd and dy'd. 

Merit from ſanction muſt deduce her date, 

If ſhe'd arrive at a meridian height; 
From ſanction is the Engliſh ſtage becom 
Equal to Athens, and above old Rome. 

If from that ſtage, an actreſs fill'd with fears, 
New to this northern ſcene, to-night appears, 
Intent - howeꝰ er unequal to the flight, 

To hit what Critics call— the happy right; 
She builds not on your ſiſter's * fond applauſe, - 


But timidly to you ſubmits her cauſe : 


For taſte refin'd may as judicial ſit 
Here, as ſhe found her in an Engliſh Pit, 
Your plaudit muſt remove the ſtranger's fear; 
The ſons of Genius are the leaſt ſevere. 
Some favour from the fair ſhe's ſure to find ; 
So ſweet a circle cannot but be kind. 
Then to your candid patronage ſhe'll truſt, 
And hopes you gracious—as we know you juſt, 


During my firſt excurſion to Ireland, this gen- 
tleman complimented me with the following poe- 


* London, 


tical 


P 


tical gad about the time he produced a lit- 
tle piece of two acts, called © Love in a Miſt,” 


or The Laſs of Spirit; * which was performed 


At the Theatre- -Royal, Smock-Alley, ſeveral nights, 
and met with a very favourable reception. Upon 
my arrival at Edinburgh, he conſtituted a part of 
that company; when he wrote the foregoing Pro- 
logue. Though Mr. Cunningham's abilities as 
an actor, from his extreme diffidence, were but 
moderate, yet the productions of his Muſe enti- 
tled him to reſpect. 


* A FRAGMENT. 


Part of a Poem written on Miſs BELLA M, when in 
Dublin. 


From flaviſh rules, mechanic forms, unty'd, 
She ſoars, with ſacred Nature for her guide. 
The ſmile of peace the wildneſs of deſpair— 
The ſoft'ning ſigh the ſoul-diſſolving tear; 
Each magic charm the boaſted Oldfield knew, 
Enchanting Bellamy! revives in you. 

Tis thine, reſiſtleſs, the ſuperior art, 

To ſearch the ſoul, and trace the various heart; 
With native force, with unaffected eaſe, 
To form the yielding paſſions as you pleaſe ! 


* Bell's Poets, Cunningham, page 80. 
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Oldmixon's * charms, by melody impreſt, 

May gently touch the ſong-enamour'd breaſt ; 

But tranſient raptures muſt attend the wound, 

Where the light arrow is convey'd by ſound! 

Or ſhould + Mechel in langulſhing advance, 

Her limbs difplay'd in ev'ry maze of dance, | 
(The ſoul untouch'd) the captivate the fight ; 

But breathing wit with judgment mnſt unite, | 
To give the man of reaſon unconfin'd delight, 


In looking over my papers lately, I found the 
following pretty Paſtoral, which he wrote in my 
praiſe. Though it is only addreſſed, in the true 
paſtoral ſtyle, to Phillis ; yet the copy of it, in his 
own hand-writing, from which this 1s tranſcribed, 
and which I received from him, denotes for 
whom the compliment was intended. 


PHILLIS: A PasTORAL. 
; £ 


I ſaid—on the banks by the ſtream, 

I've pip'd for the ſhepherds too long; 
Oh grant me, ye Muſes, a theme, 

Where glory may brighten my ſong ! 
But Pan bade me ſtick to my ſtrain, 

Nor leſſons too lofty rehearſe, 
Ambition befits not a ſwain, 

And Phillis loves paſtoral verſe, 


* A lady celebrated for ſinging. | 
+ A dancer then in Smock- Alley Theatre, 
vol. Iv. D II. The 
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II. 


The roſe has a beautiful red; 
But faded to Phillis's bloom: 
The breeze from the bean-flower bed 
To her breath's but a feeble perfume. T 
The dew-drop ſo limpid and gay, 
That looſe on the violet lies, 
(Tho? brighten'd by Phœbus's ray) 
Wants luſtre compar'd to her eyes. 


. III. 

The lily J pluck'd in full pride, 

It's freſhneſs with her's to compare; 
And fooliſhly thought, till J tried, 

The flow'ret was equally fair. 
How, Corydon, could you miſtake ? 

Your fault be with ſorrow confeſt ; 
You ſaid the white fwans on the lake 

For ſoftneſs might rival her breaſt, 


1 pu 


IV, 


While thus I went on in her praiſe, 
My Phillis paſs'd ſportive along ; 55 
Ye Poets, I covet no bays, 
She ſmil'd—a reward for my ſong, 
I find the God Pan 's in the right, 
No fame 's like the fair one's applauſe, 
And Cupid muſt crown with delight 
The ſhepherd that fings in his cauſe, 
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The ſeaſon being far advanced, eight nights 
were to be the limited number of my performing, 
and the laſt was to be for my benefit. The morn- 
ing of that day I was arreſted by the creditor who 
had been the occaſion of my indiſcreet flight from 
London. I was, however, ſoon ſet at liberty, the 
caption being againſt the laws of Scotland, which 
allow ſome days notice to debtors before they can 
be taken. £ | 

Upon this occaſion; the firſt lawyers in the 
kingdom were voluiiteers in my cauſe ; particu- 
larly Mr. Montgomery, the preſent Chief Baron, 
and the Dean of the Faculty. It at length came 
to trial; and the letter 1 formerly mentioned was 
produced, from which it plainly appeared, that 
the ſecurity was fraudulently obtained. And the 
courts of juftice in Scotland being at the ſame 
time courts of equity, a verdict was given in my 
favour. Having thus defeated the iniquitous de- 
figns of my creditor, ſhe conſented to receive her 
debt by inſtalments of two hundred pounds a year. 
After this my other creditors, particularly Mr. 
Alderman Cracroft and Doctor Baillie, to whom 
was indebted in conſiderable ſums, joined in re- 
commending me to that perſonal protection 
which they knew was to be had in Scotland. 

As good frequently ſprings from evil, this miſ- 


fortune ſeemed to be the means of procuring me 
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the attention and civility I met with, in ſo emi- 
nent a degree, during my reſidence in this king- 
dom. In particular, it procured me the happineſs 
of being admitted into the family of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, upon the moſt intimate footing, of which 
I ſhall always have the moſt grateful ſenſe. The 
moſt attached patroneſſes I had, beſides thoſe of 
the Montgomery family, which were numerous, 
were the Ducheſs of Douglas, and the Miſs 
Ruthvens, the eldeſt of whom ſoon married Mr. 
Elphinſtone. The latter were partial to me to a 
degree of enthuſiaſm. Lady Ruthven likewiſe 
honoured me with her ſupport. 

The enſuing ſeaſon I was to have a third of 
the profits, with two benefits; and Mr. Digges a 
weekly ſalary. As Mr. Calcraft ſeemed to think 
that Scotland was abroad, he regularly paid my 
late granted annuity to Mr. Speediman, proprietor 
of the ſtomachic pills in the Strand. Mr. Digges 
now took a houſe at Bonnington, a very pleaſant 
village, near Edinburgh, Our ſucceſs at the 
theatre was very great, and we could have ſaved 
money, had not the debts my gentleman had con- 
tr&ed, upon account of the perſon he formerly 
lived with, embarraſſed him greatly. 

About this time I was much ſurprized to re- 
ceive a letter from Mr. Ballard, treaſurer of Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, containing a demand for a 
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capital ſum. He informed me, that Mr. Rich's 
executors had made him account for the ſalary, 
paid me three years before, during the ſhutting of 
the houſe, upon account of the demiſe of one of 
the female branches of the Royal Family. My 
agreement was annual, and Mr. Rich had ex- 
preſsly ordered the treaſurer not to make any de- 
duction for that vacation. But as Mr. Ballard 
had not taken the order in writing, he was liable 
to pay it. As I had received the money, I could 


by no means conſent that he ſhould refund it. 


Common honeſty required, in my idea, that he 
ſhould not be the ſufferer. I therefore wrote to. 
Alderman Cracroft, defiring he would ſettle it, as 
well as he could, to the fatisfaCtion of the treaſurer, 
At this period my mother, together with all my 
paraphernalia, which was returned from Holland, 
ſent down to me a young gentlewoman that, ſhe 
imagined, would make ſome figure upon the ſtage. 
Her name was Wordley. She had an uncommon 
flow of ſpirits, and had received a more liberal 
education than is uſually beſtowed on Engliſh wo- 
men in the middle line of life. Her father 'was 
ſteward to the Earl of Powys, and he had ſpared 
no pains to cultivate the mind of this daughter, 
who was his favourite, and whoſe genius led her 
to receive his inſtructions with pleaſure. 80 ac- 
eompliſhed a young woman was to be conſidered 
D 3 as 
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as a valuable acquiſition, as well as doing honour 
to my mother's recommendation. I therefore 
requeſted her to take up her reſidence at Bon- 
nington. ; | 4 
1M G. A. B. 

— — 


e e 
Auguſt 22, 172 


U PON looking forward to the number of in- 
cidents it will be needful yet to relate, to give you a 
perfe& view of this checquered life of mine, and to 
let the world into the ſources of thoſe actions which 
in many inſtances have drawn upon me unme- 
rited cenſure; I fee they will much exceed the 
bounds J imagined, when I firſt fat down to re- 
cord them. Circumſtance grows from circum- 
itance—and recollection receives additional vigour 
from the exerciſe of 1t—I therefore cannot help 
being apprehenſive, that, notwithſtanding the aſ- 
ſurances you have ſo often given me to the con- 
trary, the relation of them will prove tedious to 
you, —This apprehenſion, however, will be a curb 
to me, and prevent me from inſerting any inci- 
dents that are not immediately conducive to the 
purpoſes for which I entered upon it; namely, to 


ſatisfy your curioſity, and to endeavour to remove 
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thoſe prejudices the public have imbibed againſt 


me, from not knowing the whole of my flory. * And 


I ſhall of courſe make my n as ſhort and 
unfrequent as poſhble. 

Mr. Digges did every thing in his power to 
make me happy. He indulged me with every plea- 
ſure he could procure for me. But my temper 
was ſo much ſoured by the continual demands for 
the debts he had contracted before my union with 
him, that I could not reliſh any enjoyment, or 
behave towards him with that complacency 1 


could have wiſhed. 


About the middle of the ſeaſon he informed 
me, that he had received a letter, acquainting him 
that his brother, Capt. Dudley Digges, was ar- 
rived in England, and that he wiſhed much to ſee 
him upon ſome family concerns. He therefore 
determined to ſet off to viſit his brother, and we 
were obliged to manage in the theatre as well as 
we could. But how to procure money for the 
expences of his journey was the queſtion, This 
Mr. Still, my attorney, and indeed my fac-totum, 
upon my application to him, advanced, 

When Mr. Digges arrived in London, my mo- 
ther was ſoon reconciled to him, and he remained 
at her houſe during his ſtay. Upon his return, 
he preſented me with a large filver repeater, to be 


placed at the head of my bed, as I had often. 
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wiſhed for a machine of that kind, to know the 
hours when I was to take the medicines my in- 
different ſtate of health rendered neceſſary. 

There was a young gentlewoman in the com- 
pany, for whom I had a great attachment, the wife 
of Mr. Aickin, of Drury-lane theatre. But death 
ſoon robbed me of her. This event affected me 
much, and made my health, which was but indit- 
ferent before, ſtill more fo. It therefore became 
needful to find out ſome. performer, who could 
relieve me from the conſtant fatigue I underwent. 
And I met with Mrs. Kennedy, with whom I had 
formerly played during my firſt auen to 
Dublin. 

This lady, her huſband, and their {on, were ac- 
ects engaged at a falary, which Edinburgh 
would by no means afford, But what was to be 
done? My playing conſtantly was impracticable; 
and no perſon could ſupply my place, unleſs they 
had acquired ſome reputation, The proprietors 
were therefore obliged to conſent to the engage- 
ment, notwithſtanding the expence was ſo great, 
Mrs. Kennedy had merit in ſome parts; and, as 
{11e had been in ſeveral travelling companies, ſhe 
was ſtudied in every character. Though ſhe was 
far from handſome, ſhe was a good figure. 

Our views, however, in engaging her were 
fruſtrated by indiſpoſition. She was taken ill 
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ſoon after her arrival; and a dreadful eruption 
appearing in her face, ſhe was able to perform but 
four times during the whole ſeaſon. A ridiculous 
circumſtance happened in conſequence, which, if 
it ſtrikes you as it did me and the whole au- 
dience at the time, will at leaſt excite a ſmile. 
Mrs. Kennedy thinking herſelf ſo well reco- 


vered as to be able to perform, ſhe ſent word that 


ſhe was able to appear in Zara, in the © Mourn- 
ing Bride,” which was to be acted for the be- 
nefit of ſome particular perſon ſhe wiſhed to 
befriend. But about four o'clock on the day of 
performance, ſhe was taken fo very ill, that her 
appearance was impracticable. The piece was to 
be played by particular defire, and there was no 
ſubſtitute to be got for ſo capital a part, nor a poſ- 
ſibility of changing it. In this dilemma, Mrs. 
Farrel, Mrs. Kennedy's ſiſter, who was about 
twenty years older than that lady, and was a per- 
{on who uſed to figure away in old nurſes, under- 
took to play the part. . 
The audience expreſſed marks of diſapproba- 
tion throughout the whole of her playing, but 
particularly ſo when ſhe died. Upon which ſhe 
roſe from between the mutes, and advancing to- 
wards the front of the ſtage, ſhe told the audience, 
that ſhe was concerned ſhe could not acquit her- 
ſelf ſo as to give ſatisfaction; but, as good-nature 
D 5 had 
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had induced her to undertake the part, merely to 
ſerve the perſon whoſe benefit it was, ſhe hoped 
they would excuſe it. Having finiſhed her ſpeech, 
ne haſtened to the place from whence ſhe had 
riſen, and threw herſelf down again between the 
mutes, who covered her face with the veil. So 
uncommon an incident had ſuch an effect upon 
the riſible muſcles of the whole audience, as well 
as myſelf, who was juſt entering as Almeria, that 
it was impoſſible to compoſe them for the reſt of 
the evening. | | 

This puts me in mind of a fimilar laughable 
ad venture that once befel Mrs. Hamilton. That 
lady, playing the character of Arpaſia in Tamer- 
lane, and being very luſty, the ſcenemen 
found great difficulty to lift the chair into which 
ſhe had thrown herſelf, upon her ſuppoſed death; 
which ſhe obſerving, ſhe ordered them to ſet it 
down, and, making her courteſy to the audience, 
walked off as coolly as if ſhe was not to be ſup- 
poſed dead. 

The letters I received, during the time ] pre- 
ſided at the Edinburgh theatre, from itinerant 
players applying to be engaged, amounted to an 
incredible number. They generally wrote in ſuch 
a ityle, as to ſhew they all thought themſelves 
Garricks and Cibbers, | 


The 
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The enſuing: ſeaſon the honourable Mrs. 
Digges died, which made it neceſſary for her fon 
to go to England. She left eight thouſand pounds 


between her two ſons, upon condition that the 


elder ſhould quit the ſtage, and take her maiden 
name of Weſt. Mr. Digges communicated this 
news to me whilſt I was at the theatre; and I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother by the ſame poſts 
to haſten his journey. The races were to be the 
enſuing week, which is uſually the harveſt of the 
ſeaſon. Money, however, muſt be immediately 
raiſed for his expences. I therefore left the re- 
peating-watch with Mr. Still for ſeventeen guineas, 
and I believe conſented that he ſhould take ten 
or fifteen from the office. I could not ſpare any 
more, as in a few days I ſhould want the two 
hundred which 1 had agrecd to pay to my inflexi- 
ble creditor. 

Mr. Digges then ſet off for England, with a 
promiſe of returning as ſoon as poſſible. But as 
he was not to play in future, that was immaterial. 
At the concluſion of the week, I ſent to Mr. Still 
for the two hundred pounds; and received for 
anſwer, that he had not a ſhilling, as he had given 
Mr. Digges all the money in his poſſeſſion, and 
he was two hundred pounds in his debt. 

My diſtraction upon receiving this intelligence 


is hardly to be conceived. I had requeſted Mr. 
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Ferguſon, my creditar's attorney, to dine with me 
at Bonnington, the day the money was due, when 
] would pay him. Very fortunately for me, that 
gentleman poſſeſſed the moſt liberal mind, and was 
an honour to his profeſſion. Miſs W ordley 
having acquainted him with the real fituation of 
my affairs, for I was too much diſtreſſed to do it 
myſelf, he agreed to allow me three months to 
raiſe the money; and, that his client might not 
be diſſatisfied, he remitted the ſum, and took the 
debt upon himſelf, So remarkable an inſtance of 
humanity claimed my warmeſt thanks. It was 
likewife productive of the moſt heartfelt regret 
to me; for upon being informed, ſome years 
after, that this amiable young man was one of the 
perſons who lo't their lives by the falling of the 
bridge at Edinburgh, I fincerely lamented the 
unfortunate diſaſter, | | 

Whilſt I had been an inhabitant of Parliament- 
ſtreet (a period pregnant with ſorrows) I had 
recommended a gentleman, who wrote a very fine 
hand, to Mr. Calcraft, as a clerk. 

About two years after this, he informed me, 
that he had an opportunity of going to the Eaſt- 
Indies in a very advantageous ſituation ; aſſuring 
me, at the ſame time, that he ſhould ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of the favours he had re- 


ceived from me; which his future conduct teſti- 


fied that he did. 
This 
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This gentleman, whoſe name is Hearne, made 
many enquiries after me, upon his return to Eng- 
land; and caſually hearing of my diſtreſs, whilſt I 
was at Edinburgh, he moſt generouſly ſent me 
two hundred pounds, This was the moſt ac- 
ceptable favour I ever received, as it ſhewed the- 
gratitude of the donor; of which I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more in the courſe of my nar- 
rative. | 

I muſt not omit mentioning another event of a 
ſimilar nature, which likewiſe happened about 
this time. I had formerly had a ſervant, named 
Daniel Douglas. He lived with me about nine 
years. But at length, from the gentleman's gal- 
lantries in the family, the maids being all partial 
to him, I recommended him as a domeſtic to 
Lord Hume, then governor of Gibraltar. His 
Lordſhip made him his major-domo ; and Daniel 
behaved ſo much to the fatisfation of his maſter, 
that he left him ſomething handſome when he 
died. 5 

I had been informed, that a Mr. Douglas had 
called at .my houſe ſeveral times, when I hap- 
pened not to be at home, One day, as I was go- 
ing up the Caſtle-hill, I was accoſted by a perſon 
whoſe face was familiar to me, though I could 
not recollect him. The poor fellow burſt into 
tears, and having made himſelf known to me, 
and 
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and enquired after my health, &c. he begged I 
would permit him to ſpeak to me for a few minutes 
the firſt leiſure J had, as he was detained in Edin- 
burgh by no other buſineſs. I appointed that af- 
ternoon to ſee him at my houſe, and could not 
imagine what the buſineſs he wiſhed to ſpeak to 
me upon was; for though I had always endea- 
voured to deſerve the regard of my domeſtics, I 
never had been particularly kind to him. 

When he came, he informed me that he had 
ſaved up eleven hundred pounds; that his wife 
had taken an inn upon the Dover road, for which, 
upon being put into poſſeſſion, they were to pay 
ſeven hundred. He'then ſaid, he hoped I would 
forgive his preſumption in what he was about to 
ſay ; but as he was afraid I was not in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as formerly, if I would be fo good as 
to make ule, for my own time, of the remainder 
of the little fortune I had been the means of his 
getting, it would afford him more real pleaſure 
than he could receive from diſpoſing of it in any 
other way. | 

I could ſcarcely refrain from tears at the man- 
ner in which this offer was made. It ſeemed ra- 
ther as if he had been foliciting a loan than offer- 
ing a favour. I thanked him cordially for his 
intended kindneſs, but declined accepting it; 
aſſuring him, at the fame time, that 1 did not do 


ſo from being hurt at the offer, which gave me 
fingular pleaſure, but becauſe I had lately received 
from Mr. Hearne, whom he well knew, the 
aſſiſtance I then wanted, I added, that I could 
not think of borrowing the money he had laboured 
many years for, without being certain of repay- 
ing it, even if I was actually preſſed for it; I con- 
ſequently would not contract a debt of ſuch a na- 
ture, when I really had no immediate occaſion. 
The worthy man reluctantly acquieſced with this 
declaration, and took his leave, in appearance as 
much mortified at the refuſal of his money, as 
others would have been at being dunned for it. 

This grateful behaviour of my late ſervant 
Daniel only wants the decorations of Shakfpere's 
immortalizing pen to make it as memorable as 
that of Adam in his © As you like it.”—The 
honeſty and friendſhip of that venerable fervant 
towards the memory of old Sir Rowland, as he terms 
Orlando, when repreſented by Berry, with that 


honeſt plainneſs, and unaffefted ſenſibility, which 


was never equalled by any other performer,- could 
not affect the weeping audience more than this 
well-meant offer of Daniel's did me. The im- 
preſſion will never be eradicated from my mind. 
And that infinitely more from the manner in which 
the favour was tendered, and the grateful inten- 
tion of it, than from the ſervice ſuch a ſum at 
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that time could have been to me. Theſe were the 
only two inſtances of gratitude, among the numer- 
ous opportunities I gave for the exertion of it, 
that ever I met with, But theſe are ſufficient to 
convince me, that the virtue has an exiſtence, 
though, like the phoenix, its appearance is very 

rare. F 
G. A. B. 


» 
Dm 


LET T'E R LEXVIILD. 


Auguſt 29, 17— 

U PON my firſt engaging at Edinburgh, the 
gentlemen of Glaſgow offered to build a theatre 
by ſubſcription, if our company would promiſe to 
perform there in the ſummer. To this we readily 
conſented, as the inhabitants were not only opu- 
lent, but liberal to a degree. The theatre being 
now ready, we formed very agreeable ideas of the 
jaunt; and that not only from the views of pro- 
fit that it preſented, but from the favourable ideas 
we entertained of the place and people. The 
Goddeſs of Nonſenſe (for fo we had nicknamed 
Miſs Wordley, from her being directly the re- 
verſe, and having performed the charaQer at 
Mr. Wilkinſon's benefit) was impatient beyond 
meaſure for our removal from the metropolis. I 
had lately left Bonnington, and refided in the 
| city, 
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city, as the buſineſs of the theatre required my 
being near it; and upon this occaſion David 
Hume complimented me with his apartments in 
the Cannongate. 

When we were about to ſet off, after having 
diſcharged my bills, I found I had not caſh ſuf- 
ficient to defray the expences of the journey ; my 
family conſiſting of myſelf, Miſs Wordley, and 
three ſervants. The chaiſes were ordered, and 
expected ſoon to be at the door. Not knowing 
how to raiſe any money upon this emergency, I 
lent one of my women, whoſe name was Water- 
ſtone, to a watch-maker's in the High - ſtreet, to 
diſpoſe of the ſilver repeater Mr. Digges had given 
me. The perſon I directed her to apply to had 
gained a reputation, by making ſeveral for that 
great mechanical genius the Duke of Argyll. 

The chaiſes were now at the door; and I waited 
with the greateſt impatience for the arrival of the 
money to enable us to ſet off. Some hours 
elapſed without any tidings of my meſſenger. Her 
honeſty I could not ſuſpect. Her ſtay therefore 
could not be accounted for. About four in the 
afternoon, a perſon, dreſſed ſomething lilge one of 
our beadles, came to inform me, that a woman 
belonging to me was detained about a watch ſhe 
had offered to fell, 

This intelligence crowned my misfortunes. I 
ſent back the chaiſes which were yet in waiting, 

and 


and defired Mr. Still would go to regain the poor 
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woman her liberty. When that gentleman got 
to the watchmaker's, he was informed, that Mr, 
Digges had purchaſed the watch of the very per- 
fon 1 ſent it to. It being invaluable upon ac- 
count of the workmanſhip, but from the large- 
neſs of its ſize not very ſaleable, he had ſold it to 
Mr. Digges ſomewhat under the mark, and had 
taken his note for it, payable at the concluſion of 
the ſeaſon. 

The man ſaid, as he underſtood Mr. Digges 
did not intend'to return, and as the watch was 
offered 'for ſale, ſuſpicions aroſe in his mind that 
it was not honeſtly come by; eſpecially as the 
woman refufed leaving it, or telling from whom 
the came. Mr. Still having thus learnt the cir- 
cumſtances of the affair, to accommodate it as well 


as he could, returned the repeater to its firſt 


owner, upon his agreeing to deliver up Mr. 
Digges's note, and liberating my ſervant, 

My friendly negociator then went'to endeavour 
to raiſe me a fund that ſhould enable me to ſet 
out for Glaſgow the next morning, it being ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould no longer defer going. He 
brought me ſufficient for the expences of half 
the journey, and I was obliged to depend upon 
the purſes of my partners for defraying the re- 
mainder, Miſs te 8 humour kept my 

ſpirits 
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ſpirits from ſinking under all theſe vexations; and 
the gloom which overclouded my mind ſeemed 
gradually to diſpel every mile we went. So that 
before we had made much progreſs in our jour- 
ney, I afſumed a chearfulneſs to which I had long 
heen a ſtranger. . 

The next day at noon, we ſaw the delightful 
city to which we were going, at a little diſtance 
before us. The magnificence of the buildings, 


and the beauty of the river, which the fineneſs 


of the day cauſed to appear, if poſſible, to greater 
advantage, elated my heart; and I anticipated the 
pleaſure I ſhould have in being received by friends, 
who were not only moſt cordial in their repeated 
invitations, but whoſe opulence furniſhed them 


with power to fulfil their warm promiſes of ſup- 


port, | 
When we arrived at Glaſgow, one of the per- 
formers exclaimed, * Madam, you are ruined, 
for you have nothing left but what you have 
with you in the chaiſes,” I am at a loſs, even 
now, to account for the compoſure with which 


I heard this alarming ſalutation, for I enquired 


into the cauſe of it without the leaſt emotion. I 
was informed, that the ſtage of the New Theatre 
had been ſet on fire the night before, and that all 
my paraphernalia and wardrobe, which lay there 


unpacked, had been conſumed by the flames. 
| b The 
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The conflagration, I found, was occaſioned 
by the following circumſtance. A Methodiſt 
teacher, who held forth in that city, told his au- 
ditors, that he dreamed, the preceding night, he 
was in the infernal regions, at a grand entertain- 
ment, where all the Devils in Hell were preſent, 
when Lucifer, their chief, gave for a toaſt, the 
health of Mr. „who had fold his ground to 
build him a houſe upon (meaning the theatre), 
and which was to be opened the next day for 
them all to reign in. 

The poor ignorant enthuſiaſtic hearers of this 
godly preacher found their enmity againſt Satan 
and his ſubjeQs inſtantly inflamed by this ha- 
rangue; and, in order to prevent ſo alarming an 
extenſion of his infernal majeſty's empire, they 
haſtened away in a body to the new-built play- 
houſe, and ſet the ſtage on fire. Luckily the 
flames were extinguiſhed before any other part of 
the theatre was conſumed, but the whole of my 
theatrical wardrobe, which lay in the packages 
upon it, were deſtroyed. It appeared, that this 


religious mob had been joined by others, who 


wiſhed to take advantage of the conflagration ; as 
a great deal of the falſe trumpery upon the rega- 
lia of the mock kings and queens had been ta- 
ken away, and, being found of no value, lay 
ſcattered about the fields. As the theatre was a 


mile 
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mile from the city, and the flames did not burſt 
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diſt out ſo as to become viſible, the incendiaries com- 
au- pleated their deſign, and ſilently retired. No 
he alarm was therefore given, nor our loſs known 
ain- till the next morning. 
ent, Notwithſtanding the intelligence I now receiv- 
the ed was of the utmoſt importance to me, I heard 
d to it with great tranquillity. But poor Miſs Word- 
re), ley, who had loſt her little all, loſt with it all 
for that philoſophy ſhe, on many former occaſions, 
had preached up to me. Which recalled to my 
' this memory theſe fine lines of Shakſpere * ; 
zatan — Men 
ha- Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
ig an Which they themſelves not, feel; but, taſting it, 
they | Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
play- Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
the 


— Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow; 


f my But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
kages To be ſo moral when he ſhould endure 
t this The like himſelf, — 

who 


Inſtead of throwing myſelf into violent agitations, 


n; as and lamenting my loſs, as many would have done, 

rega- I very coolly ſaid, I would go and look at the 
en ta- ruins; and ordered the chaiſe to drive immediate= 
e, lay ly to the theatre. I there beheld the aſhes of all 


mile Much Ado about Nothing, . Act V. _—_ 
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my finery, which had coſt many, many hundreds 
of pounds ; and, at that time, upon a moderate 
computation, were worth nine hundred, there 
being among them a complete ſet of garnets and 
pearls, from cap to ſtomacher. 

When I returned to the inn, I enquired for 
Mr. Bates ; for, as to the other partner, I never 
had any knowledge of him. I was informed that 
he was gone to the Exchange, to offer a reward 
for diſcovering the incendiaries. But all his en- 
deavours to that purpoſe were vain. The native 
firmneſs of the Caledonians inſures their fidelity to 
each other. For in this affair, as well as that of 
Captain Porteus, in which, by all accounts, many 
hundreds were concerned, there was not one per- 
ſon found treacherous enough to give evidence 
againſt their partners, relative to the exceſſes they 
had been guilty of. 

The poſtillions were obliged to wait the return 
of Mr. Bates, as it was not in my power to diſ- 
charge them. When he came, and had ſent the 


Exchange, and inform every perſon he ſaw, that 
T was fully determined not to make my appear- 
ance upon the Glaſgow-ſtage, unleſs I did ſo the 
next evening, according to the plan I had fixed, 
but which it was not in my power to do for want 


of cloaths, Upon which, one of the principal 
2 merchants 
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merchants of the city, by whoſe intereſt chiefly 
the theatre had been built, came immediately to 
the inn, and politely offered me whatever money 
I wanted. I chearfully accepted his friendly aſ- 
ſiſtance; and, upon my repeating the reſolution I 
had formed, he told me, I ſhould have all the la- 
dies cloaths in and about the city, before the even- 
ing, if we could get the ſtage repaired ; fo that 
ſhould be no hindrance to us. | 
It being impracticable for us to perform a Tra- 
gedy, as the neceſſary dreſſes could not be got 
ready for ſome days, we determined to perform 
„The Citizen,” by way of play, and The 
% Mock Doctor“ for the farce. Mr. Bates in- 
ſtantly got ſome induſtrious carpenters, Who nail- 
ed down boards for a temporary ſtage (the other 
being entirely conſumed) which they covered 
with carpets, till the damage could be repaired. 
And, before fix o'clock, the gentleman ſo well 
performed his promiſe, that from not being miſ- 
trels of one gown, I found myſelf in poſſeſſion of 
above forty : and ſome of theſe almoſt new, as 
well as very rich. Nor did the ladies confine 


themſelves to outward garments only. I received 


preſents of all kinds, and from every part of the 
adjacent country, together with invitations and 
parties for the whole time of my reſidence in their 
neighbourhood, | 


Every 
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Every thing was ready by the uſual hour, and 
we played the two pieces juſt mentioned to a 
crowded houſe. At the concluſion of the piece, 
one of the principal ladies declared from the boxes, 
that none of the audience would {tir till all the 
performers, and even the ſervants, were ſafely. out 
of the theatre; left there might be ſome perſonal 


attack attempted by thoſe who could commit ſuch 
an outrage as that of the preceding evening; and 


the town=-guard was ordered to efcort us into the city, 
The capital inhabitants made parties to enter- 
tain us; and I can truly ſay, that I never met 
with more civility, more feſtivity, nor more ap- 
plauſe, in any place wherever J appeared. Mr. 
Reddiſh was the principal man in tragedy, Mr. 
Aickin in comedy. Whilſt J was at Edinburgh, 
I had prevailed upon a geptleman, who was poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome talents, to compile a little piece 
from the celebrated poem of Offian ; and I ap- 
peared in the character of Commela, there, with 
great ſucceſs. But at Glaſgow the applauſe I re- 
ceived was beyond all bounds. This little piece 
alone, tacked to any indifferent comedy, would 
fill the houſe, ſo that it was crowded every night ; 
which tended greatly to relieve me from the fa- 
tigue I daily underwent, not only from the duties 
of my profeſſion, but from the conſtant round of 

invitations I was obliged to acccpt of. 
&« Macbeth” 
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«© Macbeth” and Douglas” were much called 
for; but theſe pieces could not be performed, 
till cloaths proper for appearing in them were 
made and brought from Edinburgh. As I had 
no black veſtment of any kind ſent to me among 
the numerous ones of different colours which 
had been ſhowered upon me by the ladies, 1 
made that an objection to playing the character of 
Lady Macbeth. Upon which, I was aſſured by 
one of the inhabitants, that her Ladyſhip walked 
every night, at the caſtle of Dunſinane, dreſſed in 
white ſattin. Not being able to refrain from 
ſmiling at this piece of information, I was told, 
with great ſeriouſneſs, that it was really a fa#; 
of the truth of which I might be convinced, by 
watching one night only at the caſtle. I rather 
choſe, however, to give credit to the perſon from 
whom ] received the account, than be at the trou- 
ble of putting the aſſertion to the teſt ; and played 
the character, out of the uſual form, in white 
ſattin. 

On the fourth of June there was to be a grand 
dinner at the Bull-Inn, in honour of the day. At 
this inn J had taken up my refidence, from the 
fulneſs of the town, and its being ſituated near 
the theatre. What made this place of abode the 
more deſirable, was its being an immenſe, com- 


modious building, capable of accommodating us 
V Ol. iv. 3 in 
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in every reſpect. It had been erected by ſub- 
ſcription for the reception of the gentlemen be- 
longing to the hunt, in the winter; and in the 
ſummer for the people of faſhion who live in the 
environs, and come, at that ſeaſon, occaſionally to 
Glaſgow. There was likewiſe a large room in it, 
which in winter was a free-maſon's lodge. This 
now ſerved us ſor a wardrobe. 

Mits Wordley ſeemed frantic with joy at ſome 
news ſhe had reccived from Edinburgh, which in- 
duced me to follow her, to enquire the cauſe ; 


when ſhe informed me, that the had heard Mr. 


Woodward was arrived in that city, On hear- 
ing this pleaſing intelligence, we prevailed, upon 
Mr. Bates to ſet off immediately to invite him to 


join us. 
While the rubbiſh that had been occaſioned by 


the fire was removing, we ſet about ſearching to 


fee if we could recover any part of the valuable 
things I had loſt ; when, to my great joy and ſur- 
prize, I found, among ſome of it which the firſt 
waggon could not contain, a trunk belonging to 


me. In it were depoſited ſome cloaths, a great 


deal of linen, and ſome of my laces. Bat the 
chief part of the latter were conſumed during the 
burning of the ſage, together with all the trinkets 
I had of any value. This, however, was a great 
acquiſition, and afforded me the more pleaſure, as 


it wa3 given over for loſt. 
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We had the mortification to find, that the re- 
port of Mr, Woodward's being arrived in Scot- 
land was without foundation. This was a dil- 
appointment to us indeed. For as this gentle- 
man's character in private life was as amiable, as 
his public one was cefebrated, he would have 
proved a valuable acquiſition in a countfy, where 
ſomething more than theatrical merit is neceſſary 
to inſure approbation. 

As the ſummer drew towards a concluſion, I 
ſaw, with infinite regret, the time approach for 
our return to Edinburgh. There had beerr an 
execution in our houſe at Bonnington, for a debt 
Mr. Digges had left unpaid, I had, therefore, ne 
ſettled babitation to go to. But it was not ſofely 
on this account, that I regretted leaving Glaſgow ; 
the hoſpitality and friendſhip I had received from 
the inhabitants during my ſtay had made an in- 


delible impreſſion upon my mind. 


Beſides, the beauty of the place and of the 
country around it are extremely captivating. 
The meadow, in particular, is beyond deſcription 
pictureſque and charming. It reminds every 
one, that has ſeen the beautiful village of Haer- 
lem, of the near reſemblance of one to the other. 
On one fide of the river, you ſee the City Bleach- 
ing-houſes, where multitudes are employed in 
the different avocations of the linen trade; ſome 

E 2 waſhing, 
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waſhing, others attending the coppers, and others 
laying the linen to bleach. On the other fide the 
cattle are grazing in a moſt delightful paſture, 
Ke which terminates in a landſcape much beyond any 
deſcription it is in my power to give of it. 

We had likewiſe the pleafure to obſerve, that 
our departure was as much regretted by our hoſ- 
pitable entertainers; as we felt ourſelves morti- 
fied by the ſeparation from them. And it is with 

the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction I reflect, that there 
was not one member of our company, who did 
not depart without credit to themſelves, and ho- 
nour to the profeſſion. ; 

Upon my return to Edinburgh I took a ſmall 
Engliſh houſe in the Cannongate. But finding 
Mr. Bates had entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Sheridan, without my knowledge or conſent, 
a liberty diametrically oppoſite to our agreement, 
I declined appearing any more; an event which 
proved of greater conſequence to the proprietors, 
than they had imagined it would, as I afterwards 
found they played to their loſs every night. 

Having come to this reſolution, I determined 
to return to London as ſoon as I conveniently 
could. And my departure was accelerated by 
a very unexpected diſcovery. Another of thoſe 

revolutions of fortune which had ſo frequent- 
ly been my lot now awaited me, Having 
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one day received a letter from Mr. Digges, now 
Weſt, with a demand for a larger ſum than I could 
ſpare, I could not help being much affected whilſt 
I read it. Upon which, a gentleman, who hap- 
pened to be preſent, told me, he was well aſſured 
the union that had taken place between Mr. 
Digges and me could not be valid, as to his 
knowledge a former wife was ſtill living. Being 
alarmed at this information, and doubting the 
truth of it, the gentleman promiſed to ſend me 
well-authenticated proofs of it as ſoon as he got 
to London, for which place he was juſt ſetting off. 
Accordingly J received, ſoon after, an affidavit, 
confirming the truth of this aſſertion, by which 
I was again ſet at liberty; and found, as I hid 
done more than once, an union, I thought to be 


that 
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orti- 
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ſent, indiſſoluble, ſuddenly diſſolved. The gentleman at 
nent, the ſame time informed me, that he had ſeen 


vhich 
etors, 
wards 


Mrs. Digges, who told him that ſhe had announced 
her death in the public papers, in order to de. 
ceive her huſband, by whom ſhe was apprehen- 
five of being moleſted, 


nined She might have ſpared herſelf the trouble and 


ently expence of ſuch a manceuvre, as I am very cer- 
d by tain he never meant to ſee her after their ſepara- 
thoſe tion, his affections being at that time really fixed 
juent- upon another perſon. I muſt here ſtop to de- 


aving 
one 


clare, that I acquit Mr. Digges of any intended de- 
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ception toward me. Had he not been unfor- 
tunately embarraſſed in his circumſtances by a 
former connection, the delicacy of his tenderneſs, 
and the unremitting attention he always paid me, 
would have preyented my having the leaſt cauſe 
sf complaint. 

By what a chain of fand do all the dag of 
poor blind mortals hang — Take what 'ſteps we 
will to render it durable, even thoſe which are 
apparently the reſult of prudence, and they cannot 
imure permanency to it.—Some unexpected 
froke breaks tlie contexture, and our moſt 
languine expectations are ſcattered by the winds, 
— No woman has ſurely ſo much reaſon, as I 
have repeatedly faid, to complain of theſe ſudden 
attacks of fortune, as mylſclf,—Be my intentions 
ever ſo pure, and well planned, ſome incidental 
obſtruction fruſtrates the purpoſed end.—lt is a 
long time fince I troubled you with any com- 
plaints of this nature. —Bear therefore with this, 
as the occaſion ſo pointedly excites it. 


G. A. B. 


——— ꝛ 
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Sept. 5, 17— 
T. H E incredible marks of friendſhip I had re- 


ceived during my * in Scotland, claimed 
cry 
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every acknowledgment on my part. To ſhew, 
therefore, that I was not inſenſible of this indul- 
gence, I inſerted the following advertiſement in 
the public papers, every day, for the month I 
ſtaid after my diſengagement, in order to pay my 
reſpects to thoſe who had particularly honoured 
me with their patronage. 

„As Mrs. Bellamy has diſſolved her engages 
„% ment with the proprietors of the Theatre in 
the Cannongate, ſhe begs leave to return her 
« warmeſt thanks to the public in general, and 
* to thoſe friends in particular who have done 
her the houour to patronize her in ſo flatter- 
ing a degree, fince her refidence in Scotland; of 
* which the will ever retain the moſt grateful 
6 ſenſe, as their favours are deeply impreſſed in 
her heart. | 

„N. B. All perſons who have any legal de- 
* mand upon Mrs. Bellamy, are requeſted to de- 
liver in their accounts at her houſe oppoſite 
+ Lord Milton's, in the Cannongate, within one 
month of this date, in order to receive the 
“ fame.” | 

The firſt among my patrons was the preſent 
firſt Baron, the worthy Mr. Montgomery; a gen- 
tleman as well known for his goodneſs as hx 
great knowledge. He not only extricated me 
from the perſecuting ſpirit of an infatiable cre» 
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ditor, as before related, but introduced me to the 
ladies of lits family; and I thought myſelf happy 
in being an intimate of his ſiſter, and of his pre- 
ſent lady, who is one of the moſt amiable of 
women; as well as the Viſcounteſs Townſhend, 
whoſe goodneſs excels her beauty, though that 1s 
ſo acknowledged. In this circle J had the hap- 
pineſs of being introduced to the late Ducheſs of 
Douglas, who ever after honoured me with her 
patronage. Theſe ladies gave me a general invi- 
tation, and not only received my viſits with plea- 
ſure, but returned them. | 
We had beſides formed a little party of parti- 
cular friends, who met once or twice a week at 
my houſe, We termed this ſociable meeting the 
+ Nonſenſe Club.” Miſs Wordley preſided as 
the goddeſs. And I really believe, as much in- 
nocent mirth, wit, and good-humour, abounded 
in it, as ever did in any aſſembly of the ſame 
nature. Every body was anxious to pleaſe, - 1Il- 
humour, ill-manners, and all indecency, were 
baniſhed from it, and inſtruction and mirth only 
reigned, The gentlemen that were admitted to 
our little ſociety were chiefly ſtudents and young 
men poſſeſſed of learning and underſtanding great- 

ly above the common rank. 
The Dean of the Faculty had likewiſe been a 
volunteer in my cauſe upon the occaſion before 
mentioned; 
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mentioned; and though the ſuit was pending two 
terms, the only expence I was at was for print- 
ing the caſes, which came but to a trifle. Upon 
a moderate computation, this ſuit would have coſt 
hundreds in the Engliſh courts of common-law, 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the 
very great obligation I had to Mr, Hockart my 
attorney, whoſe attention and goodneſs I have 
never been able to ſhew my gratitude for, 

There was a circumſtance attending this litiga- 
tion, which I own greatly ſurprized me. The 
great advocate, Mr. Lockart, who was retained 
by my opponent when it came before the court, 
beſtowed the moſt virulent abuſe upon me. Every 
thing that even the utmoſt malice of an enraged 
bad woman could have ſuggeſted, he loaded me 
with, But when he afterwards honoured me with 
a viſit in my dreſſing-room, he told me he was 
much concerned at his having been. mifinformed. 
However,“ continued he, do not give your- 
ſelf any uneaſineſs about what I ſaid in the 
* court, For what I uttered- in the pleadings, 
except what immediately related to the caſe in 
point, was not paid the leaſt attention to.“ 

And indeed, a moment's reflection convinced 
me of the truth of the learned advocate's obſerva- 
tion. For my being both before, and afterwards, 
careſſed by ladies of the moſt exemplary cha- 
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racter, as well as of exalted rank, aſſured me, that 
whatever had been ſpoken to my diſadvantage, 
upon the occaſion, had not gained any credit. 
Had that been the caſe, I ſhould not have re- 
tained their good opinion; but, on the contrary, 
] was as much careſſed in private, as admired in 
public. The very flattering reception I met with 
wherever I went, baniſhed every apprehenſion ; 


and clearly evinced, that they were merely words 


of courſe. 

But notwithſtanding I was fortunate enough to 
eſcape the effects of this official ſcandal, how 
many are there whoſe future lives are rendered 
unhappy by it! The indiſcriminate and gene- 
rally unmerited abuſe, with which ſuch as are fo 
unfortunate as to have any concerns in a court of 
juſtice are beſpattered by the counfel of their 
opponents, calls for reprehenſion. It affords hut 
very little conſolation to the unjuſtly abuſed per- 
fon, to hear it afterwards ſaid, I am ſorry for 
it“ I was mifinformed”—* It will not be 
regarded.“ - The bur of ſcandal ſticks cloſe— 
The impreſſion is not eaſily defaced—lIt goes into 
the world; tinctures every action; and cauſes 
the whole of the future conduct to be viewed with 
a ſuſpicious eye.— That gentlemen of enlarged 
minds, as thoſe belonging to the bar are known 
to be (a few excepted), ſhould condeſcend to have 
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recourſe to ſo mean and unjuſt a method for pro- 
moting the cauſe they are retained in, is really to 
be wondered at. Thoſe who are naturally re- 
vengeful and abuſive may rejoice at having an 
opportunity of indulging a propenſity which gives 
them pleaſure ; but an humane and generous per- 
ſon will certainly refrain from every unneceſſary 


exertion of it.—I think I have made ſome fimilar 


obſervations in a former letter, Theſe, however, 
ſhall go, as the cuſtom I am cenſuring, though it 
has hitherto been conſidered as perfectly allow- 
able, is much complained of, and cries aloud for 
redreſs. —Let me juſt add, that though the cix- 
cumſtances before-mentioned have given riſe to 
this digreſſion, a general reproof is only intended. 
In conſequence. of not being able to diſcharge 
the whole of the debts I had contracted here, I 
applied to Mr. Hearne, the gentleman J have al- 
ready mentioned, who immediately ſent me two 
hundred pounds. But that ſum not being ade- 
quate to the demands made upon me, which were 
more conſiderable than I apprehended, I wrote to 
Sir George Metham to requeſt his aſſiſtance. By 
the return of the poſt, I received a remittance for 
the ſum I required, together with a very. preſſing 
invitation to ſpend ſome days with him, upon my 
return to London, at his ſeat at North Cave, tay 
ſon being there for the holidays, 
E 6 Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, at the expiration of the month, 
Miſs Wordley and myſelf ſet off for Hadding- 
ton; to which place ſome of our Edinburgh 
friends accompanied us, and ſpent the evening. 
The next morning we continued our journey ; 
and, as we had leiſure, I was determined to take a 
Yiew, as we went on, of every place that excited 
curiofity. This intention, however, was pre- 
vented by a diſagreeahle event which happened 
early on our journey, and makes me ſhudder 
whilſt I relate tt. 

As we were paſſing through a village, not far 
from Berwick, an infant had crept into the high- 
road, and ſet itfelf down in the middle of it. The 
driver of the chaiſe going on Jehu-like, did not 
perceive it; and Miſs Wordley and myſelf being 
employed in reading, neither did we obſerve it till 
the chaiſe had gone over its legs. Providentially, 
my ſcreams prevented the carriage from going over 
its head. The accident had ſo violent an effect 
upon me, that I was taken out ſenſeleſs, and it was 
ſome time before I could be reſtored to life. 

As ſoon as I recovered, my firſt thoughts were 
beſtowed upon the maimed little one, of whoſe 
diſaſter we had unfortunately, but innocently, 
been the occaſion. Its parents being now re- 
turned from their rural work in the fields, I or- 
dered every poſhble care to be taken of it; and1 
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am certain I ſuffered more pain of mind, than the 
child did of body. Had there been a ſurgeon 
near, I ſhould not have purſued my journey; but 
I could not think of letting the poor baby lie 
neglected through my acute feelings. I therefore, 
though very unfit to travel, haſtened on to the 
next town, where I was recommended to a gen- 
tleman of eminence in his. profeſſion, whom EF 
immediately diſpatched to his relief. Before he 
went, I requeſted him to write to me, as ſoon as 
poſſible, at Sir George Metham's; as I was not 
only anxious for the recovery of the child, but 
becauſe” the expence of his attendance could not 
then be aſcertained, | 
A few weeks after my arrival at Cave, I had 
the pleaſure of hearing, not only from the ſurgeon 


himſelf, but from a perſon who reſided in the 


village, that through the ſkill of the former, and 
another trifling circumſtance, the child was per- 
fectly recovered. The parents were likewiſe 
made happy, and the ſurgeon amply rewarded by 
Sir George; who had a tear for pity, and a hand 
ever ready to relieve the diſtreſſed, while he had 
the power. 

This was one of thoſe eventual circumſtances, 
which appears at firſt to be a great mis fortune, 
but in the end is productive of the greateſt good. 
For I have ſince been informed that the father of 

| the 
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the child, a poor induſtrious peaſant with a large 
family, was upon the point of being turned out of 
his little habitation, and having his goods ſeized, 
by an unfeeling landlord, at the time the accident 
happened. But this was prevented by Sir George's 
timely bounty ; who not only reſcued him from 
his preſent diſtreſs, but enabled him and his fa- 
mily to live in comfort ever after, 

Oh, how I envied Sir George his feelings upon 
this occaſion ! For the exquiſite ſenſation ſuch a 
benevolent act muſt excite in a ſuſceptible mind 
is truly enviable, —Though envy is a vice, with 
which, thank Heaven, I am totally unacquainted, 
yet I never hear of the performance of a generous 
action, but a wiſh inſtantly ariſes in my breaſt, 

that I had been the happy perſon who poſſeſſed 
the power with the inclination to perform it.— 
Whether this defire of robbing another of ſo great 
a happineſs falls under the denomination of envy, 
J leave to the caſuiſts to determine; but it is a 
deſire I cannot ſuppreſs. —To light up the face of 
diſtreſs into gladneſs, and to pour the balm of 
comfort into the wounded mind, is the trueſt fe- 
licity the human heart is capable of feeling. 

I was ſo much indiſpoſed when J got to Aln- 
wick, from the agitation I had undergone, that I 
was obliged to remain there ſome days, before 1 
was able to view that beautiful Gothic Caſtle, 

which 
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which I did not care to leave the place without 
doing. I have, however, at preſent, very little 
recollection of it. Sir George had wrote me 
word, that he would ſend his chaiſe to meet me 
at York, and convey me from thence to his 
houſe ; but unluckily his ſervant had gone to a 
favourite houſe of his, and not to the Poft- Houſe, 
where we were ſet down; and the people of the 
inn, at which the man had ſet up his horſes, were 
ſo very illiberal as to deny his being there, when 
] ſent to enquire. 

The morning after my arrival at York, I went 
to pay my devoirs at the convent, where TI had 
ſpent ſo many happy hours during my former re- 


1 ' —fidence in that city. I found but few of thoſe 


alive with whom J had then been acquainted, and 
learnt that the good old chaplain had for ſome 


time been gone to enjoy the reward of his piety. 


As I purpoſed proceeding to Cave that afternoon, 
] was obliged to decline a very prefling invitation 
the pious inhabitants of this bleſſed abode gave me 
to ſpend ſome time with them, and took my leave, 


loaded with benevolent wiſhes. 


Upon my return to the inn, I was not very 
well pleaſed at ſtill hearing no news of Sir George's 


carriage, my finances not being in the moſt flou- 


riſhing ſtate. I therefore was neceſſitated to make 


uſe of a hired one, in which we ſet off. When 


we 
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we arrived at a place about twenty miles from 
York, I left my companion at the inn, and pro- 
ceeded to Sir George's alone. 1 withed to recon- 
noitre, and be certain of a kind reception, before 
J introduced her. If my reception ſhould not be 
as warm as my invitation, or if there happened to 
be any company I did not like to join, I was de- 
termined to return from his honour's the ſame 
evening. But I beg Sir George's pardon for eyen 
the bare ſuppoſition. Had I conſidered rightly, 


1 could have had no cauſe for apprehenfion on 


either point, particularly the latter, as he had al- 
ways been remarkably careful in the choice of the 
company he introduced me to. 

When I approached the houſe, I ſaw the owner 
of it at a diſtance; and as the road I was in led 
to his manſion only, he was aſſured the viſit muſt 
be to him ; he therefore haſtened to the chaiſe, 
I was much ſurprized at ſeeing him alone; nor 


did he ſeem to be leſs ſo at my being without a 


companion. As: ſoon as I came up to him, he 
cried out, My dear Pop! how comes it that 
«© you are by yourſelf and in a hack? My chaiſe 
has been waiting for you ſeveral days at York. 
„I began to be alarmed at your ſtay, and ſent 
«© George, and my nephew, and ſome others, yeſ- 
«« terday, to make enquiries about you. But 
« where is Miſs Wordley ? I hoped to have had 
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&« the pleaſure of her company.” From ſo cor- 
dial a reception, I no longer harboured a doabt of 
my preſence giving pleaſure at Cave. I then in- 
formed Sir George, that I had left Miſs Word- 
ley at a village ſome miles from his houſe ; upon 
which he diſpatched the chaiſe to bring her. 

As I entered the hoſpitable manſion, I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the faithful valet I have for- 
merly had occaſion to mention. The worthy 
fellow abſolutely ſhed tears of joy upon my hand 
as he kiſſed it. He had conceived ſuch an affec- 
tion for my ſon, that I looked upon him more 
like a relation than a ſervant. He had lived with 
his maſter from his childhood; having been 
brought up in a ſchool, erected by Mr. Montgo- 
mery, dir George's father, for the education of 
the children of ſuch of his tenants and neigh- 
bours as could not afford to beſtow one on them. 
At this period, moſt of Sir George's ſervants, 
both men and women, had partaken of the old 
gentleman's goodneſs. I am ſorry to be able to 
add, that I heard with infinite concern ſome years 
after, that Sir George had diſcharged his faithful 
Sherrad, through the miſrepreſentations of a fa- 
vourite miſtreſs, | | 

We had not been long ſeated, when we be- 
held Mifs Wordley approach, attended by the ca- 
vaicade which had been diſpatched in queſt of me. 

The 
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The Goddeſs of Nonſenſe, forgetting it was Sun- 
day, had placed herſelf in the window, and fat 
very compoſedly at work, So unuſual a fight 
drew the attention of thoſe who paſſed, and ſoon 
raiſed a crowd before the inn. My ſon and his 
companions happening to ride through the vil- 
lage at the ſame time, in their return, their no- 
tice was likewiſe attracted by the novelty. This 
gave Miſs Wordley an opportunity of ſeeing my 
younker, whom ſhe immediately knew by the 
great reſemblance he bore to his father. Upon 
which, . being above all ceremony, and her appre- 
henſions of a favourable reception being removed 
by the fight of the chaiſe, ſhe threw up the win- 
dow, made herſelf known to the young gentle- 
men, and being ſeated in the chaiſe, was gon- 
ducted by four ſquires on horſeback, en grand 
train, to join us. 

After tea, my hoſt defired he might have the 
pleaſure of ſhewing me to my apartment, as he 
had ſomething particular to ſay to me. I aroſe, 
and followed him. When we got into my room, 
J was not a little ſurprized to ſee him aſſume an 
air of conſequence, which no one knew better 
than himſelf how to do. He then, with a grave 
countenance, ſaid, that he was very much con- 
cerned to tell me, he had ſomething very diſa- 
greeable to inform me of. I began to fear, from 
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this exordium, that I had been too haſty in ſend- 
ing away the chaife. But my apprehenſions ſoon 
vaniſhed, when he told me, with great ſolemnity, 
that, during the diſtraction occaſioned by our ſepa- 
ration, he had raſhly bound himſelf, by the moſt 
ſacred vows, never more to have any tender con- 
nection with me. 

The concluſion of this ſpeech had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon me, that I was in danger of forgetting 
the graces, ſo far as to burſt into a fit of laughter. 
But recollecting myſelf as well as I could, I 
begged he would not be under the confufion of an 
apology ; for could I have ſuppoſed, that in the 
preſent ſituation of things it would have been 
otherwiſe, I certainly ſhould not have accepted 
his invitation. I perceived that his vanity was 
much hurt at this declaration, and was concerned 
at it, He had not ſuppoſed that I ſhould receive 
à circumſtance of ſuch great import with the un- 
affected indifference I did. He expected that J 
ſhould regret the reſtriction, with the ſame poig- 
nant feelings he had declared he himſelf felt; and 
his chagrin upon the occaſion was viſible. Hows 
ever, upon rejoining the company, he re- aſſumed 
his good--humour and politeneſs. In both of theſe 


| dir George exceeded the generality of his ſex, 


particularly in the latter. I cannot recolle& a 
perſon amongſt all my acquaintance, except the 
Dowager 
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Dowager Lady Harrington, who knew how to ac- 
quit themſelves in doing the. honours of their 
houſe with more eaſe and attention ; an indiſ- 
putable proof of a good heart, ee by a po- 
lite education. 


G. A. B. 
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WIII ST I continued at Cave, every body 
ſeemed to vie with each other which could moſt 
ſucceed in pleaſing me. But my anxiety to pro- 
cure an engagement at the theatre made me at 
times very uneaſy. Such a ſtep was abſolutely 
neceſſary, to clear me from the debts with which 
J was encumbered ; for, notwithſtanding the ſums 
J had paid, I ſtill owed above four thouſand 
pounds. Sir George expreſſed to me a deſire of 
ſelling an eſtate, in order to extricate both himſelf 
and me; which he afſured me he would do, as 
ſoon as it was in his power; and he gave me a 
commiſſion to ſpeak to Alderman Cracroft, upon 


my return to London, to look out for a pur- 
chaſer. 


In the mean time, he wrote to his couſin, Lord 
Eglington, defiring he would uſe his intereſt with 
Mr, 


Mr. Beard, the then acting manager, in order to 
replace me in my former ſtation at Covent Garden 
theatre. By his lordſhip's anſwer, I had the 
mortification to find, that the proprietors were 


| - 
A | defirous of ſaving ſo heavy a ſalary as mine. 
A, B. Mrs. Ward and Miſs Macklin had divided be- 
W tw-en them the characters which uſed to be in my 
poſſeſſion. His lordſhip was therefore informed, 
W that there was no room for me. My pride, as 
well as the prudential motives which made me ſo- 
Tt licitous for an engagement, tended to aggravate 
body the contents of his lordſhip's letter, and to render 
moſt the diſappointment the more irkſome. So that 
> pro- notwithſtanding the unremitted attention which 
me at was ſhewn me at Cave, as the winter was now 
lutely advanced, I determined to viſit London. 
which Accordingly, Miſs Wordley, my ſon, and little 
e ſams ſelf, ſet off for the great city ; after having ſpent 
ouſand three months in all the pleaſure that agreeable 
fire of ſociety, good cheer, good-humour, and unembit- * 
himſelf tered pleaſantry, can afford. T left this ſeat of hoſ- 
do, as pitality with regret; which would have been 
e me a greatly augmented, could I have then foreſeen that 
„ upon I ſhould never more have been an inhabitant of it. 
a pur- I could not refrain from ſhedding tears, as we 
paſſed the reſidence of my late worthy friend, 
n, Lord Lord Downe. And when I recolle& the manner 
eſt with of this nobleman's death, and that no public ho- 
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nours have been ever paid to his memory, a 
gloom overcaſts my mind, and I pay him the tri. 
bute of a figh. 

At Stamford, I was moſt agreeably a to 
meet with Lord Granby, who did me tlie honour 
to ſpend the evening with me. I could not help 
obſerving, to my great ſurpriſe, that, during the 
whole time we were together, his lordſhip never 
mentioned the name of Mr. Calcraft. This was 
the more ſingular, from a report which was then 
current, and which J ſhall explain more fully in 
my annexed letter to that gentleman. 

Sir George had promiſed to allow me ſeven 
guineas a week; and he aſſured me that he would 
ſoon be in town. The commiſſion he empowered 
me to give to Mr. Alderman Cracroft afforded 
me double pleaſure; as, independent of my own 
expectations from it, I ſhould be enabled by it to 
ſhew my gratitude to one of the beſt of men. 1 
own the ſatisfction I received, from finding myſelf 
thus reconciled to the perſon on whom ] firſt be- 
ſtowed my heart, was very great. A ſeries of the 
moſt complicated treachery had induced me to 
uſe him ill, at the very time I preferred him to 
his whole ſex; and the aſſurance of his future 
friendſhip was flattering in the extreme. Whillt 
it promiſed to be ſerviceable to me, it did me ho- 
nour.— The lines I have already quoted from 
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Shakſpere's ** Midſummer Night's Dream,“ rela- 
tive to the croſſes of love, are full as applicable 
to this diſunion, as to that where I applied them. 
I might here, alſo, with as much propriety ſay, 
the courle of true love never did run ſmooth,” 

Upon our arrival in London, we were ſet 
down at my mother's in Brewer-ſtreet, whoſe 
houſe very fortunately happened to be empty. 
[ have already obſerved, that ſhe uſvally let it 
to perſons of diſtinction; the profits of which, 
added to the intereſt of the money ſhe had ſaved, 
together with her penſion, enabled her to live 
centeelly, and keep up an acquaintance with thoſe 
who were greatly her ſuperiors. 

She conſented to let me have her firſt floor, and 


& undertook to pay all my incidental expences with 


the money Sir George Metham had promiſed to 
allow me. But as ſhe knew the capricioufneſs 


W of his diſpofition (which indeed turned out as 


ſhe expected), and the precariouſneſs of making 
an engagement at the theatres, when both the 


| companies were ſettled, ſhe objected to Miſs 


Wordley's continuing with me. Though this 
objeftion was the reſult of prudence, it gave me 
infinite pain. However, as taking up my abode 
in a parent's houſe muſt appear more eligible in 


the eyes of the world, than in any other lodging 


| eould get, I was obliged to conſent, though 
with 
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with great reluctance, to that young lady's ſet. 
tling near me. | 

Soon after my return from Scotland, Mr. Dod- 
ſley ſent me a receipt for a confiderable ſum which 
I ſtood indebted to him for books. I accepted 
the preſent, together with ſome additional favours 
received fince, as a genteel compliment, for hay- 
ing been the ſucceſsful heroine of his brother's 
tragedy of Cleone.” 

I now wrote to Mr. Digges (I ſhould Fa Mr. 
Wet), to acquaint him that we muſt never meet 
again. As I had nothing to reproach him with, 
I did not trouble him with any upbraidings. He 
had not been guilty of any deception towards 
me; and, barring his unhappy jealous temper, I 
muſt acknowledge that he ſtrove, by every ten- 
der, indulgent attention, to pleaſe me. Nor did 
we ever meet after, but once in the ſtreet, and 
twice at the theatre. 

A circumſtance happened' the night of our ar- 
rival in town, which, though trifling in itſelf, as 
it ſhewed my much-loved ſon's affection, I can- 
not forbear relating. When lights were brought, 
obſerving they were of tallow, without ſeeming 
to take any manner of notice, he immediately 
went out and purchaſed wax. Having done this, 
his delicacy induced him to call me, upon ſome 
ſhght pretence, into another room, whilſt they 
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were changed. Such a mark of attention and re- 
ſpect could not fail of giving the moſt heart- felt 
pleaſure to a fond mother. And I have the ſatiſ- 
faction to pay this juſt tribute to his loved me- 
mory (for he is now no more), that to the day of 
his death he preſerved the ſame unremitting af- 
fection and affiduity to pleaſe me. The next day, 
| took him to Eton, as he had greatly treſpaſſed 
upon the limits of his holidays. 

Upon my return, I viſited Mark- lane, to con- 
ſult my good friend the alderman ; when I open- 
ed my commiſſion, which he gladly undertook. 
J had always, even in my moſt encumbered ſitua- 
tion, preſerved my credit with him. Being him- 


ſelf the moſt punctual of men in all his dealings, 


he never excuſed the want of punRuality in others. 
He, however, uſually gave his clients permiſſion 
to name their own time of payment; but that he 
expected them to abide by. The alderman had 
paid my creditors ſuch conſiderable ſums the year 
of my unfortunate expatriating, that he not only 
kept them in good humour, but prevailed upon 
them all (except the one who had ſo cruelly per- 
{ecuted me) to promiſe that they would do —_ 
r in their power to ſerve me. 
[ entered the room, upon my firſt going in, 
with my uſual chearfulneſs ; and announced my - 
ſelf, by ſaying, Ilere I am.“ Mrs. Cracroſt 
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received me with her uſual affection. Mr. Cra. 
croft then aſked me, if I had any hopes of any 
engagement? To which 1 replied in the nega- 
tive. But I told him what Sir George had pro- 
mifed to do for me; at which he was much pleaſ- 
sd. And as the eſtate, intended to be fold, was 
in a regiſtered county, he had no doubt, he ſaid, 
but he ſhould be able to diſpoſe of it to advan- 
rage, I next acquainted him, that I ſhould en- 
dcavour to procure an engagement, if it was only 
tor a few nights, in order to be entitled to a be- 
nefit, which I had every reaſon to hope would 
prove as lucrative as uſual. I therefore requeſted 
that he would get my letter of licence renewed ; 
and likewiſe raiſe money upon the plate which 1 
had left in his hands, at once to pay himſelf what 
would be due to him in a few days (for he was 
to be paid his debt at ſtated periods), and to ſup- 
port me till Sir George came to town, as I could 
not hope to receive any ſupply from that gentle- 
man till the eſtate was ſold. | 
During my return home, a thought ſtruck me, 
which was to write to the honourable Mr. James 
Brudenell, now Lord Brudenell, who had for- 
merly honoured me with his friendſhip, but fince 
my ſeparation from his intimate acquaintance, Sir 
George Metham, had deſiſted from noticing me. 


As I was in hopes that his coolneſs would ſub- 
ſide, 
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ſide, now the cauſe of it was removed, by my re- 
conciliation with the man he ſo greatly eſteemed; 
I preſumed by letter to ſolicit the honour of his 
intereſt with the proprietors of the theatre. Should 
be ſo happy as to ſucceed in obtaining this re- 
queſt, I could not then, I knew, entertain the 
leaſt doubt of an engagement; it being the di/- 
tirgni/hcd mark of character in that truly noble 
family, whenever they eſpouſe a cauſe, to make 
uſe of every means in their power to promote it. 
Would ſome of high rank that I could name 
follow ſuch bright examples, we ſhould not ſo 
frequently hear of broken promiſes. Voile 

The obſervance of a promiſe is held by me in 
ſo ſacred a light, that I cannot forbear expatiating 


upon it whenever opportunity offers. I ſhall; 


therefore, juſt remark, by way of addition to what 
have faid upon the fubject in a former letter, 
that my feelings, when J have been obliged to 
poſtpone the performance of a verbal engagement, 
through the want of ability to accompliſh my 
wiſhes, are poignant in the extreine. I am even 
of opinion, that an injury received will by 
no means cancel an obligation of this nature, or 
warrant a breach of it. And fo far is my atten- 
tion engaged by anxiety for the fulfilment of thoſe 


B have entered into, that there is ont in n 
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which. will be a conſtant ſource of diſquietude to 
me till at is in my power to diſcharge it. 

The morning after, I was honoured with a viſit 
from the gentleman I had wrote to; when he not 
anly promiſed to exert his intereſt in my favour, 
but made me happy, by aſſuring me of the renewed 
patronage of the ladies of his family. 

Two mornings after this, I happened to lie in 
bed longer than uſual. Although I can riſe at 
any hour, with the greateſt alertneſs, when any 
concern, whether of buſineſs or pleaſure, calls me; 
yet when that is not the caſe, you know, I am no 


 Matineſs. Being thys indolently inclined, Miſy 


Wordley came running into my bed - chamber, 
and, with joy impreſſed on her countenance, de- 
fred I would make haſte and riſe, as Johnny 

Beard was coming to ſee me. | 
I nnagined Miſs Wordley meant Mr. Baird 
from Glaſgow ; a gentleman who had been a warm 
partiſan of mine, whilſt I was in that city. I 
could mot entertain the moſt diſtant idea, that the 
manager of Covent-Garden theatre would ſo far 
leſſen his conſequence, as to viſit a performer 
whom he had ſo recently rejected; alledging, as 
he had done to Lord Eglington, that muffcal 
pieces were the flaple commodity of that houſe, 
I found it, however, to my great ſurpriſe, to be 
the patentee himſelf, Having ſaluted me with 
his 
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his uſual cordial civility, he informed me, laugh 
ing, chat he was come ambaffador from the junto, 
and had the happinefs to be deputed by them to- 
engage me; adding, that there was a neceſſity for 
the engagement's being ſigned that evening. 

Upon my expreſſing my aſtoniſhment at the 
celerity required, and the urgency made ule of, 
he acquainted me, that he had been hononred 
with a viſit from Colonel Brudenell, who had 
peremptorily demanded that I ſhould be engaged 
in four and twenty hours, or elfe he ſhould be 
obliged to compel them to a compliance, As the 
reſolution of this gentleman was well known ; 
and, likewiſe, that he was diſtinguiſhed by having 
the ear of royalty ; the proprietors thought it bet- 
ter to comply with his demand, than to riſque 
incurring the diſpleaſure of a perſon whoſe fa- 
vour was of ſuch importance to them, 

As a further conſideration, they knew he had 
great influence over all the young men of qua- 
lity, many of whom would be happy it having 
an opportunity of breaking chandeliers, and pul-- 
ling up benches. | 

It muſt be ſuppoſed that I was not a little mor- 
tihed, when I conſidered that a performer, who 
had always been eſteemed of conſequence, and 
who had every reaſon to conclude herfelf in ſome 

eſtimation with the public, ſhould, according to 
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the ſtage phraſe, be forced upon the managers. 1 
was, however, conſoled by the reflection, that I 
was ſtill honoured with the friendſhip of my 
worthy benefactor Mr. Brudenell, who had in- 
duced his brother the Colonel to eſpouſe * 
cauſe ſo warmly. 

I immediately ſent my good friend, Alderman 
Cracroft, intelligence of this unexpected ſuccels, 
He was much pleaſed to hear of it; but acquaint- 
ed me, at the ſame time, of his having been 1n- 
formed, that my inexorable proſecutrix had 
bought up two notes of mine, in order to make 
her debt above a thouſand pounds; by which the 
intended to prevent me from taking the benefit 
of any act of inſolvency. And this ſhe had done, 
notwithſtanding I had regularly paid her the ſti- 
pulated two hundred pounds a year, and had gi- 
ven a proof of my honeſt intentions, by ſcorning 
even a thought of taking advantage of an act, at 
the time I owed near t:v.ce the fum I now did. 
He therefore adviſed me by all means to apply to 
Comte Haſlang, with whom I had formerly had 
the honour to be upon the moſt friendly terms, 
to requeſt that he would retam me for his houſe- 
keeper, as a ſecurity for my perſon. 

The application was no ſooner made, than 
granted; and my protection was drawn up nearly 
in theſe words: 

© WHEREAS 
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« WHEREAS George Anne Bellamy, my 
++ houſe-keeper, informs me, that ſhe has con- 
&« tracted ſome debts which ſhe is anxious to pay; 
« and as ſhe is offered an engagement at Covent- 
„ Garden theatre; I grant her my leave to per- 
form at the ſaid theatre, upon this condition 
only, that ſhe appropriates her <who/e ſalary tor 
{© the uſe of her creditors. 

„Signed, 
De Haſlang.“ 

The next day, my engagement at Covent-Gar- 
den theatre was publicly announced in the papers, 
together with my intended appearance, the Friday 
following, in the character of Cleone. 8 

I had now obtained the ſummit of my preſent 
hopes ; and as I know your feelings are ſet in 
uniſon with my own, I dare fay you will enjoy 
with me this momentary reipite of mine from 
trouble —A momentary reſpite I call it—For as 
Eloifa fays, upon reading Abelard's Letters, 


„ Whene'er thy name I find, 
«© Some ſure misfortune follows cloſe behind ;" 


fo, with me, freſh troubles tread upon the heels 
of a relaxation from pain; as the hurricanes in 
the Weſt-Indies, and other countries ſubje& to 
them, are ſurely preceded by a dead calm. 


G. A. B. 
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LETTER IXXXI. 
Sept. 20, 17— 
I Now imagined my perſon to be ſeeure, and 
that all my affairs were ſettled, except that of my 
obdurate female creditor; and even her 1 had 
now no apprehenſions from, as I concluded ſhe 
would take the yearly ſum ſhe had agreed to do, 


rather than attempt breaking through the laws 
of nations by attacking a perſon, who was actually 


the known domeſtic of a foreign miniſter : and as 


7 


1 was certain that I ſhonld be able to pay her the 
ſtipulated ſum, from the produce of my benefit, 
as it was not due till the April following, I ſet 
my heart at reſt upon that ſcore. I was likewiſe 
perfectly happy, that, notwithſtanding my ſudden 


_ decampment in the middle of the ſeaſon, I had 


nothing to apprehend from the loſs of the public 
{40ur ; as, the very morning the play I was to ap- 
pear in was advertiſed, every place in the houſe 
was taken. 

But, to my very great morrification, I found the 
tranquillity, which J had aſſumed, to be fallacious ; 
and the ſerene proſpect, that ſeemed to preſeut it- 
ſelf, as unſubſtantial as the baſeleſs fabric of 2 
dream, The houſe-keeper who lived with me 
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during my abode in Jermyn-ſtreet, and in whom 
I had wholly confided, had appropriated the money 
allowed for the expences of the houſe to her own 
uſe; and, by bringing me in falſe vouchers, made 
me believe every thing was paid for; by which 
means I found myſelf two hundred pounds more 
in debt than J thought for. With the money 
thus fraudulently obtained, ſhe had purchaſed her- 
ſelf a huſband, whom ſhe accompanied to Swit- 
zerland, his native country. | 

This occafioned me many unwelcome viſitors, 
and obliged me to be troubleſome once more to 
my good friend Mr. Hearne, who lent me the 
money, and I difcharged all their bills, T now 
concluded I was exonerated from all claims that 
could be made upon me, but I was ſtill deceived. 
Upon the renewal of my letter of licence, I had 
ſent it to Mr, Deard, to whom I owed about 
ſeventeen pounds, for him to ſign. I did this as 
2 mere matter of form; for, as I had expended 
large fams with his father as well as himſelf, 1 


had no apprehenfions about ſuch a trifle. 


But, inſtead of figning it, Mr. Deard ſent me 
word he would call upon me. This he did on 
the morning of the day I was once more to ex- 
hibit myfelf to the public. He was informed 
that I was engaged, and could not ſee him; 
But as he was very preſſing, and had formerly 

Fs been 
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been very obliging in lending me diamonds, ] 
naturally imagined his buſineſs was ſomething of 
the ſame purport. No words, however, can ex- 
preſs my fright and aſtoniſnment, when he in- 
formed me, that he had a demand upon me for 
one hundred and odd pounds, for a pair of ear- 
rings he had lent me, and which he told me had 
been pledged at Mr. Watſon's, in Princes-ſtreet, 
Leiceſter- fields. x 
Had the ſnakey head of Meduſa been preſented 
to my view, I could not have been more petrified 
than I was at receiving this information. The 
pair of ear-rings had been lent me before I left 
London; and when I had no longer any occa; 
ſion for them, I returned them by a perſon ] 
thought I could entruſt ; but I now found ſhe had 
been diſhoneſt enough to pawn them. Mr. Deard 
told me, that he was ſenſible F knew nothing of 
the affair; but that did not exonerate me from 
being accountable for them. Had I returned 
them myſelf, as I certainly ought to have done, it 
would have prevented this difagreeable tranſ- 

action. | | 
What made this circumſtance the more ſingular 
was, that I had ſent the letter of licence, when it 
was firſt drawn, to Mr. Deard, and he had ſigned 
it for the ſum before- mentioned. The unhappy 
wretch, whg committed this breach of truſt, was 
in 
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in poſſeſſion of a fortune at the time ſhe; did it, 
and had paid the debt of nature only a few months 
before I was made acquainted with her diſhoneſty. 
She had before borrowed a watch of mine, ſet 
with diamonds, which ſhe had alſo pledged; but, 
in compaſſion to her youth and * did not 
proceed to extremities. | 

There was no reſource now left, but to pay the 
money. For this purpole I ſent. once more to 
Mr. Hearne. That worthy man came immediate- 
ly, and ſettled the affair; but not without re- 
proaching Mr. Deard, in the ſevereſt terms, for 
deferring to inform me of this untoward tranſ- 
action till the day appointed for my appearance, 
which he well knew muſt be a very improper 
time to diſcompoſe my mind. He told him, as 
my being in Scotland was no ſecret, he ought to 
have wrote to me there, that I might have had the 
carlieſt information poſſible of an affair which ſo 
nearly concerned me. As Mr. Hearne had 
formerly paid his father and him large ſums of 
money upon my account, this reprehenſion came 
with double efficacy from his lips. 

Mr. Deard apologized for the omiſſion, 8 
ledging, that, as he knew me to be quite innocent 
of the affair, he feared the knowledge of it would 
have affected me too much at ſuch a diſtance; 


and, as he knew my principle, he had not enter- 
F 6 tained 
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tained the leaſt doubt of receiving the money upon 
my return to town. This unlucky accident diſ- 
concerted me greatly; but I was really angry at 
an offer of more diamonds, which he had brought 
with him, to decorate me. After what had paſſed, 
I rejeted them with ſome aſperity ; and I then 
formed a reſolution of never borrowing any 
jewels in future but of Lady Tyrawley, which I 
conſidered as my own ; her Ladyſhip having fre- 
quently declared, that ſhe had willed all thoſe ſhe 
poſſeſſed to me, upon her demiſe. 

The apprehenſions, naturally attendant on a 
rſt appearance, can be judged of only by a per- 
former. And this is greatly heightened, where 
there is an anxiety to preferve reputation in a pro- 
feſſion which has been very hardly acquired. The 
ill-judged viſit of Mr. Deard made no inconſider- 
able addition to the perturbations ] experienced 
upon this occaſion. They were, however, ſoon 
removed by the inceffant-plautlits I received from 
every part of the houfe, But, encouraging as 
t ieſe were, they did not gratify my feelings ſo 
much as the fplendid appearance of moſt of my 
former patroneſſes. Among them 1 ſaw, with 
pleaſure, all the ladies belonging to the family of 
the pentleman that had procured my engagement. 

'The managers, encouraged by the reiterated 
marks of approbation which were beſtowed upon 

me 
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me at the concluſion of the piece, very nyudicion/lp 
gave it out for the next evening. They did not 
conſider that this was an opera night, and conſe- 
quently ſo great a ſhow of beauty was not to be 
expected to grace the boxes. Beſides, the author 
being now dead, as well as moſt of his friends 


and ſupporters, and the diſtreſs being ſo very 


deep that few perſons could ſtand the effects of it, 
the piece was not at this time held in ſo high 
eſtimation as it once was. It conſequently did 
not ſucceed the ſecond night, though played after 
in the courſe of the winter, 

But I muſt obſerve, that the managers have it 
always in their power to depreſs a performer, even 
if poſſeſſed of much. greater merit than ever I could 
boaſt ; and I am well perſuaded, that, if the greateſt 
actor that ever was, and, in my humble opinion, 
ever will be, had not had the management of himſelf, 
the choice of his characters, and the timing of 
the repreſentations, he would not have retained 
the eſtimation he ſo juſtly deſerved, and carried 
with him to the grave: The truth of the fore- 
going aſſertion will be more fully proved, by his 
treatment of the two firſt female performers that 
ever trod the ſtage, the deſervedly celebrated Cibber 
and Clive. | 

The following incident, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, contributed in no ſmall degree towards Mr. 

Garrick's 
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Garrick's prejudice againſt the latter of theſe two 
actreſſes; and affords a proof that thie leaſt re- 
flection on his judgment, relative to any part of 
the theatric line, was ſure to procure for tlie of- 
fender his laſting enmity. When“ Barbaroſſa“ 
was firſt-brought out, his dreſs was fo very fingu- 
lar, that Mrs. Clive could not help exchaiming, 
the moment ſhe ſaw him enter the Green room, 
& My God! what is this? nn it is the 
« royal lamplighter !” 

So pointed an impromptu occafioned a. laugh, 
particularly from myſelf; and the lady loft, by 
this ſtroke of humour, the regard of the manager, 
who would ſacrifice every thing to his vanity. 


And, notwithſtanding Mrs. Clive's merit as an 


actreſs was ſo diſtinguiſhed, he ever after ſeized 
every opportunity to leſſen and mortify her. 

Miſs Elliot, a very beautiful young woman, and 
who had great talents, had got poſſeſſion of all my 
parts in comedy, except Lady Townley. Juliet, 
and two or three others, were reſtored me by Miſs 
Nacklmn ; but I had not much employment at 
the theatre. This, however, did not give me ſo 
great concern as it would have done formerly; 
for my attendance at his Excellency Comte Haſ- 
lang's engroſſed every day a conſiderable part of 
my time. 


Mr, 


r. 
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Mr. Beard informed nie, one evening, that 
„ Coriolanus”” was commanded for the following 


Thurſday. I immediately pointed out to him, 


the impracticability of my recovering ſuch a part 
as Vertyria in a day. He anſwered me very ſhort, 
that 1 muſt poſitwely play it, as I had been ex- 
prey named; and, conſequently, it muſt be. So 
flattering a diſtinction could not fail of affording 
me the greateſt pleaſure, and exciting my utmoſt 
emulation. But the very anxiety which urged me 
to excel, made me the more imperfe& ; and I had 
the mortification to feel, that I never played ſo ill 
in my life. This failure was greatly exaggerated, 
by being contraſted with the ſucceſs I had uſually 
met with in this character. It had always been 
eſteemed one of thoſe in which I moſt ſhone. 
Indeed, to ſpeak the truth, I verily believe, that 
no performer, entitled to the leaſt merit, could fo 
completely liave maſſacred a Roman matron, as I 
unfortunately did that night. | 

| My ſecond mortification was relative to Lady 
Townley. As I had always gained great reputa- 
tion in that character, had it been properly an- 


nounced, there was every reaſon to conclude that the 


audience would have been brilliant; but being only 
ſubſtituted in the place of an opera, upon the in- 
diſpoſition of a ſinging performer, it was conſe- 
quently repreſented to a very indifferent houſe. 
bs. Mr. 
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Mr. Woodward had at this period diſſolved the 
partnerſhip, which he had very injudiciouſly en- 
tered into with Barry, This gentleman, as I 
have already obſerved, had accumulated, by his 
uncommon talents, and his ceconomy, the ſum 
of eleven thouſand pounds. Upon his having 
fome diſpute with the great Roſcius, who, it is 
well known, could bear no brother near the 
throne, he went to Ireland, as before related; 
vrhere, after four years labour and vexation, he 
found himſelf ſtripped of every guinea he had 
been poſſeſſed of, beſides being involved in the 
joint debts. He had therefore commenced a ſuit 
in Chancery againſt his late partner, and re- 
turned to England. | 
The ſubſequent winter he engaged at Covent- 
Garden, where his ſucceſs was attended with 
great advantage to the proprietors. This excel- 
lent actor was known in the theatre to have for- 
merly been my profeſſed admirer. The atten- 
tion he now ſeemed to pay me was therefore 
immediately ſet down to the ſame account, Miſs 
Elliot's ill health obliging her often to decline 
playing, all the characters I had once poſſeſſed 
now reverted to their owner ; which occaſioned 
Mr. Woodward and myſelf to appear generally 
in the ſame pieces. | 
Unfortunately for me, a diſagreement ſubſiſted 
between him and the manager, although they 
had 
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had formerly lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy. Mr. 
Woodward's feeming partiality towards me con- 
ſequently involved me in Mr. Beard's diſpleaſure, 
Another circumſtance tended to augment this 
unmerited impreſſion: The manager had lately 
married Mr. Rich's daughter, with whom, as I 
have informed you, I was ſome years back ſo in- 
timate. This lady, however, having indiſcreetly 
repeated ſome converſation which paſſed at Mr. 
Calctaft's table, he deſired J would decline re- 
cerving her viſits. A great coolneſs was the re- 
ſult, and we never after were upon friendly terms. 
can account no other way for this alteration in 
the behaviour of the manager, which had always 
been cordial till that event took place. 

Sir George Metham at length came to town; 
and, ſoon after his arrival, he defired I would in- 
vite Mr. Alderman Cracroft and Mr. Forreſt to 
dinner, in order to ſettle the preliminary fteps to- 
wards the diſpoſal of the eſtate he propoſed to ſell. 
He, upon this occaſion, repeated the promiſe he 
had made me, when at Cave, of diſcharging all 
my debts as ſoon as he received the purchaſe 
money. But ill fortune was ſtill to purſue me. 
Mr. Cracroft was not able, among all his con- 
nections, to get any one to purchaſe the eſtate at 
the price ſet upon it. The hopes I had indulged, 
and with ſo good a proſpect of their completion, 

were 
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were conſequently fruſtrated ; for a coolneſs ſoon 
after took place, which obliterated all theſe pro- 
feſſions; and the money I expected went to pur- 
chaſe. an annuity for a lady he afterwards formed 
a connection with. | 

When my benefit came to be fixed, the manager 
and myſelf had ſome: words. relative to Mats 
Wordley's performing on the occafion. That 
young lady wiſhed to try her fortune upon the 
London ſtage. I deſired much to indulge her, as 
I was at this time ſo attached to her, that I feared 
ſhe would be obliged to enter into ſome country 
company, or go to Ireland, if ſhe could not get 
an engagement in town. The play performed on 
my night, was Romeo and Juliet ;*” and the af- 
ter- piece was, © Miſs in her Teens; in which the 
was to make her entre in Tag. 

I ſucceeded in carrying my point as to the in- 
troduction of my friend, and the receipt was the 
greateſt that had ever been known. My great 
gold tickets, however, failed ; for I received but 
one hundred from Lord Holderneſs; fifty a- piece 
from General Monkton, Lord Granby, and Lord 
Pigot ; and one fifty in a blank cover, which [1 
have often ſuſpected came from Mr. Woodward. 


G. n. 
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L E T Tr Arn 


Sept. 30, 1. 


T HE day after, Sir ho Metham ſent to 
inform me that my ſon was much indiſpoſed, and 
requeſted me to come to Palace-yard. Having 
a viſitant with me, that was juſt come from Scot- 
land, I could not obey the ſummons till after 
dinner. I then went, with a promiſe of return- 
ing as ſoon as poſſible; having been informed, by 
the ſervant who brought the meſſage, that my 
dear George had only a ſlight cold. 

When I arrived, I found Mr, Macklin t#te-4-tete 
with Sir George; who had informed the baronet 
that I was going to be married to Mr. Woodward. 
The abſurdity of ſuch a report could only be 
laughed at, on its being mentioned to me ; and 
anſwered with, Yes, to be ſure!” After the 
veteran was departed, Sir George preſſed me much 
to ſtay the evening. I told him I could not poſ- 
ibly comply with his requeſt, as 1 had left com- 
pany at home, to whom I had promiſed, and 
good manners obliged me to return. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, forgetting his uſual politeneſs, he 
eatreated me again to ſtay ; and, in ſpite of all 


his uſual non-chalence, I verily believe, had I 
| been 
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been d accord, he would not now have been a rigid 
obſerver of thoſe ſolemn oaths which had given 
him ſo much pain at Cave. 

Upon my {till perſiſting in going, & hinted at 
the report relative to Mr. Woodward, which, I 
own, difpteaſed me much ; for it could not really 
be ſuppoſed, that a perſon of that gentleman's 
age and prudence, efpecnlly as he had loft a for- 
tune, and was endeavouring to ſave another, 
would marry a woman, even if fhe were inclina- 
ble, who was ſo much involved as myſelf, and 
was not the beſt cœconomiſt in the world. Whe- 
ther Sir George affected to believe the report, in 
order to ſerve as a plea for his not fulfilling the 
repeated promiſes he had made me, or whether 
he was really jealous, J will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but ſuch a coolneſs immediately took 
place, that I never ſaw him from this time till 
within theſe laſt ſeven years, when he called upon 
me to render me ſome aſſiſtance. 

J have often regretted, that a man and woman 


cannot hve in that unimpaſſioned friendſhip with 


each other, which ſubſiſts between two perſons of 
the ſame ſex, without being ſuſpected by the world 
of a connection of a more tender nature, and ac- 
quiring cenſure thereby. I ſcarcely ever knew 
an inſtance, except in the intimacy between the 
amiable Jemmy Moor, whoſe untimely fate I have 

recorded, 
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recorded, and myſelf, which Iaſted unchangeable, 
and unreproached, till death ſevered the band of 
friendſhip which united us. 9 

hope my ſex will excuſe the declaration, but I 
freely acknowledge, that I generally prefer the 
converſation of the men to that of females, The 
topics af the latter uſually turn upon . faſhions or 
ſcandal, both of which I am now a ſtranger to. 
Scandal in particular I have always held in the 
higheſt deteſtation, and I have made it the ſubje& 
of my reprehenſion in one of my preceding let- 
ters. Though I am now confined to a plain coif, 
I ſhall ever retain the ſame contempt for that 
hypocriſy, which this part of the female attire too 
often covers. On the contrary, I have every 
reaſon to admire ſincerity; for, by walking hand 
in hand with that celeſtial viſitor, it has procured 
for me the friendſhip of many perſons of the beſt 


underſtanding, as well as the beſt hearts. 


As I ſhall have occaſion to mention Mr. 
Woodward frequently in my ſubſequent letters, 
| ſhall endeavour to draw a portrait of him in 
private liſe. His merit as an actor was ſo uni- 
verſally known, and juſtly admired, as to render 
all eulogiums on that head unneceſſary, He was 
educated at Merchant-Taylors-ſchool, where he 
ſoon attracted the notice of the maſters, by the 
rapid progreſs he made in his ſtudies. I have 

often 
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often heard Sir George Hav, as well as Dr. Town- 
ley, the late Maſter, ſay, that he excited the ſur- 
prize of every one, for he ſeemed to learn by in- 
tuition. | = 

He early ſhewed an attachment to the ſtage ; 
and his father meeting with -misfortunes, he was 
induced to try the advantage of the talents, with 
which nature had endowed him, in the theatrical 


line, in preference to the church, for which he 


was intended. As his figure was elegant, it pro- 
cured him the admiration of ſome of the gay 
frail ones, which occaſioned Lim to ſpend ſeveral 
years in diſſipation. This was the more extra- 
ordinary, as he was naturally of a grave turn of 
mind. He was, indeed, ſo much ſo, that to thoſe 
who were not intimate with him, it had the ap- 
pearance of ill-natured auſterity. 

I have already informed you, that he had a 
ſtrong underſtanding, improved by cultivation. 
His knowledge was extenſive, without any alloy 
of pedantry; but he never made an oſtentatious 
diſplay of it. He was a moſt entertaining com- 
panion when he approved of his company, but 
reſerved in the extreme when he did not. He 
well knew the value of money ; but few were 
more ready, when a proper occafion offered, to do 
a generous action. He was the moſt principled 
man I ever was acquainted with; and he gave me 
the following proof of his being lo. Mr, 
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Mr. Lewis one day reproached him, at the 
theatre, with his appearing at rehearfal in a coat a < 
little out at the elbows. This lie imputed to ks 
pride, as he ſaid he would not have done ſo but ; 
from a conſciouſneſs of his opulence. When +48 
Mr. Woodward repeated the circumſtance to me, $e 
| enquired why he gave Mr. Lewis occafion for 
ſuch a remark, by appearing in ſo worn a coat? 
To which he very ſeriouſly and /ignficantly re- 
plied, *+ Madam, 7 cannot afford to run in debt.” 
[ cannot fay but T felt very forcibly the juſtice of 
this reproach ; and as perſons are generally dif- 
pleaſed when they feel themſelves Aung by a frank 
remembrancer, T was not in 1 en for 
ſome time, with my monitor. 

Whilſt he was under age, he entered into an 
engagement to pay his father's debts; but not- 
vithſtanding he might have availed himſelf of that 
circumſtance, he diſcharged -the whole of them 


with great honour. He ſet his brother up in 


buſineſs twice; and was one of the beſt of ſons 


to his mother, with whom he reſided till his un- 


fortunate Iriſh expedition.—l have thus given you 


the outlines of his character. 


To cnumerate his 


virtues, and to place them in the conſpicuous light 


pen. 


they merit, lies not within the reach of my feeble. 


Let 
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Let me add, that I am of opinion his gravity, 
which was frequently miſconſtrued into pride, was 
occaſioned by a bodily complaint he laboured un- 
der more than twenty years, and which was the 
cauſe of his death. I have been credibly in- 
formed, that, had not a blameable delicacy pre- 
vented him from making Mr. Bromfield (a gen- 
tleman of whoſe chirurgical abilities he had the 
higheſt opinion) acquainted with his diſorder, 
there would have been the greateſt probability of 
his being reſtored to health, and he might have 
enjoyed an equal longevity with his n 
ries, Macklin and Yates. 

I haye been led on to introduce the death of 
this great actor, and upright man, long before! 
ought to have done it; but the ſubjeQ of his life 
was fo intereſting to me, that I could not break 
off whilſt any thing remained to be faid of it. 
hope it will not prove unacceptable to thoſe who 
admired his theatrical talents, to find that his me- 
mory has likewiſe a claim to veneration upon ac- 
count of his private virtues. I may, indeed, moſt 
truly ſay with Hamlet, Take him for all in all,” 
combining all his claims to reſpect, « we ſhall 
„not look upon his like again.“ 

As I know you participate in every circum- 
ſtance that concerns me, I am perſuaded you will 
read with pleaſure this juſt, but inadequate tribute 

4 to 
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to the worthieſt of men, who was at once, my 
« patron, father, friend. Suſpicious minds may 
perhaps annex another term to theſe ; to ſuch I 
ſhall only ſay, that, had I been at that time in- 
clined to enter into a tender connection, I had 
many ſolicitations from thoſe who would have 
ſupported me in a very high line. People judge 
in general from appearances; and if thoſe con- 
cerned do not think it worth while to explain 
theſe appearances, they always receive an unfa- 
vourable interpretation. Any further explanation 
of the nature of the union which afterwards took 
place between this gentleman and myſelf will be 
unneceſſary, as it might be collected from many 
paſſages in the preceding part of this letter. 

At the concluſion of the ſeaſon, I had permiſſion, 
from his excellency Comte Haſlang, to make a 
tour to the continent. His former houſe-keeper, 
who was now become Lady Paramount, had a 
houſe at Paddington, which induced his Lord- 
thip to prefer dining at the club; and, in the 
evening, to join his intime, Lord Falmouth, at 
Vauxhall, where the amuſement of theſe two no- 
blemen conſiſted in entertaining ladies of a parti- 
cular denomination. 

Nothing happened during this excurſion worth 
relating. Upon my return, my mother's houſe 
being let to a family of the firſt quality, I took 
vol. Iv. G apartments 
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apartments in Rider-ſtreet, St. James's ; and as I 
was now at liberty to have Miſs Wordley with 
me, I requeſted her company. I have already, [ 
think, informed you, that this young woman, 
before ſhe was ſtage- ſtruck, lived in the Earl of 
Powys's houſe, and was educated by her father, 
who was a profound ſcholar and divine, and en- 
dowed with a ſound underſtanding. 

As this daughter ſeemed to be the only one out 
of three that had the happineſs of enjoying the 
gifts of nature in a ſimilar manner with himſelf, 
Mr. Wordley had taken uncommon pains to cul- 
tivate the ſeeds ſo viſible in her infant mind; 
and the culture was not beſtowed in vain. She 
joined to a brilliant wit, the greateſt humanity 
and the beſt of hearts. This naturally endear- 
ed her to me; and though by reaſon of her 
marriage, and her being the celebrated Quaker 
preacher, I am now deprived of her company, 
yet I am happy, when ſhe calls upon me, to 
ſee that ſhe retains her uſual chearfulneſs; and 
I cannot help regretting thoſe days of entertain- 
ment and innocent mirth, we have ſo often en- 
joyed together. 

About this period an application was made to 
me by Mr. Woodifield, to pay a conſiderable ſum 
for ſome red champaign, which, by Mr. Calcreft's 
defire, I had ordered from him to ſend to Lord 

Granby 


th 
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Granby in Germany; and I had another demand 


from Finmore, of the Star and Garter tavern, for 
claret, for which I had likewiſe indiſcreetly wrote 
an order for Calcraft, when J reſided in Parliament- 
ſtreet. As I could not think myſelf liable to theſe 
demands, I took no manner of notice of them ; 
the conſequence of which was, that they both 
commenced actions againſt me. 

Accordingly, as I was preparing one night for 
the opera, I was honoured with a viſit from two 
ef the catchpole fraternity, who told me I muſt 
take the air with them, before I indulged my ears. 
The debt I had contracted of Woodifield, on 
Lord Granby's account, I could by no means li- 
tigate. His Lordſhip was abroad, and I was too 
much indebted to his generoſity to think of writ- 
ing to him upon ſuch a ſubject. „ IÞ 

When I arrived at the officer's houſe, the n man 
ſeeing me better dreſſed than his viſitors uſually 
were, and recollecting my voice, he took my word 
for my ſettling Mr. Woodifield's action the next 
day; and giving bail for the other, which I was 
determined to conteſt, in order at once to expoſe 
Mr, Calcraft, and try the validity of my protec- 
tion, For though 1 did not lodge in the Ambaſ- 
lador's houſe, I was actually his houſe-keeper, 
and remained upon the liſt till the Comte's death. 
But I only availed myſelf of his protection once. 
G 2 Wit 
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Whilſt this affair was in agitation, I ſent for Mr, 
Willis, Mr, Calcraft's -clerk, to whom I remon- 
ſtrated upon this freſh inſtance of his maſter's ill 
treatment, but could obtain no redreſs. My let- 
ter to Mr, Calcraft will, however, elucidate theſe 
mean and ungentleman-like tranſactions. | 
I was obliged, by this unexpected event, to 
have recourſe, once more, to the friendſhip of 
Mr. Hearne, who immediately aſſiſted me. This 
laſt ſum, accumulated that gentleman's debt to 
fix hundred and forty pounds; for, beſides the 
different ſums I had borrowed of him, he had re- 
deemed ſome valuables which I had left with Mr, 
Maclewain, of Dublin, in order to diſcharge every 
demand upon me when laſt I was in that kingdom. 
Among theſe things was a gold enamelled ſnuff. 
box, a gift of the beautiful Counteſs of Kildare 
(ſince Ducheſs of Leinſter), and as ſuch was eſ- 
teemed invaluable by me. This, I own, was 
the only piece of elegance I ever ſeverely regret- 
ted parting with; nor ſhould I ever have parted 
with it, had there not been almoſt a certainty of 
my having ſo valuable a mark of her Ladyſhip's 
partiality reſtored to me. This depoſit, together 
with three or four dividends, and ſome tickets at 
my benefit, are all I have been able to pay of this 
large debt; and inexpreſſibly happy ſhall I be, if 
ever it is in my power to diſcharge it. In the 
mean 
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mean time, I ſhall retain the moſt lively gratitude 
for ſuch frequent interpoſitions in my favour. 

The being too ſanguine in my hopes has led 
me into many difficulties; but the indulgence « f 
theſe expectations originated from my havirg 
been ſo ſupremely fortunate as to meet with ſach 
ſingular friends as the Miſs Merediths, Miſs St. 
Leger, Miſs Conway, Lady Tyrawley, and Mrs. 
Cracroft, as well as Mr. Woodward, whoſe for- 
mer paſhon was now mellowed into friendſhip. 
] have, however, had the mortification to outlive 
them all, 

Female friendſhip never becomes the ſubject 
of my pen, or of my converſation ; but that moſt 
beautiful deſcription given of it by Shakſpere, in 
his © Midſummer-Night's Dream *,“ immedi- 
ately occurs to my memory, and raiſes in my 
mind the moſt pleaſing ſenſations. —As it is not 
inapplicable here, the mutual affection which ſub- 
ſiſted between the foregoing ladies and myſelf 
being of the pureſt and moſt exalted kind, I will 
tranſcribe for you the lines : 


Js all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The fiſter vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 

* When we have chid the haſty-footed time 

For parting us: Oh! and is all forgot? 

* All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 


* Act III. Scene VII. 
G3 « We, 
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« We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

« Created with our needles both one flower, 

„% Beth on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion, 

„ Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 

& As if our hands, our fides, voices, and minds, 

{© Had been incorporate. So we grew tagether, 

« Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, , 

„ But yet an union in partition; 

1% Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem, 

*© So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 
Tuo of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 

«+ Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt.” 


G. A. B. 


—— PE — — D— 


. rr Rk LEXKITE. 
October 8, 17 
A T this period Mrs. Cracroft died, which gave 


me real pain, as we were for years in the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip. This excellent woman was greatly re- 
gretted by all who were acquainted with her emi- 
nent virtues. She poſſeſſed the moſt exchanting 
placidity of diſpoſition, joined to the moſt liberal 
ſentiments ; and notwithſtanding ſhe was a mi- 
racle of chaſtity herſelf, ſhe felt compaſſion for the 
frailties of her ſex, Nor did ſhe think herſelf 
contaminated by an intimacy with a much-injured 

| 8 8 8 woman, 
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woman, that ſhe knew had been groſsly impoſed 
upon, and moſt wickedly traduced. 

Permit me juſt to ſay, upon this occaſion (for, 
if I recolleCt aright, I have touched upon the ſub- 
jet in a former letter), I have always obſerved, 
that the really virtuous of our ſex ever view with 
compaſſion the errors of thoſe 3 who have been 
ſeduced by the artifices of deſigning men; and, 
though totally unacquainted themſelves with the 
frailties of human nature, in this point, can be- 
{tow a tear of pity on the martyr of an unguarded 
moment.—Chaſtity is undoubtedly the brighteſt 
ornament that adorns the female mind, I agree 
with Diana, when ſhe ſays, 

« My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 

„0 Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 

« Which were the greateſt obloquy 1'th' world 

« In me to loſe *.“ | 
But I can by no means allow, as the cenſorious 
part of the ſex ſeem to conſider it, that this virtue 
1s the only needfu] one; and when a perſon has 
been unhappily deprived of it, though by the moit 
ſeductive arts, every other good qualification takes 
its flight with it. | 

Lady Tyrawley's health viſibly declining, I 
became very apprehenſive that her loſs would ſoon 
ſucceed that of my much regretted friend juſt 


* AlPs well that ends well, Act IV. Scene II. 
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mentioned. Few evenings paſſed, without my 
receiving a ſummons” to Somerſet-houſe. Her 
Ladythip, however, remained in this fituation for 
three or four years. 

As ſoon as the theatre ſhut up, I again viſited 


the continent. Ihad'there the pleaſure of hear- 


ing, that Madam Brilliant, the French actreſs I 
have frequently mentioned, had retired from the 
gay ſcene of life ſhe had been ſo long engaged in, 
to the gloom of a convent. Though ſtill eſteemed 
in her theatrical profeſſion, and with an extenſive 
train of admirers, among whom was one of the 
fir't Dukes in that kingdom, ſhe refiſted all their 
ſolicitations ; and, notwithſtanding ſhe had been 
o nnfortunate as to loſe her reputation, ſhe had 
tice iclolution to prefer faſting, and a breviary, to 
all the elegance and ſplendor of Paris. This, in 
my idea, is real virtue; eſpecially as ſhe had for- 


feited the opinion of the world. But ſhe is am- 


ply repaid for every worldly loſs, by that happy 

tranquillity ſhe now, if ſhe ſtill be living, enjoys. 
My going abroad this year was occaſioned by 
the following circumſtance. One of my creditors 
promiſed that he would ſign my letter of licence, 
if I would pay him thirty guineas, and he gave 
me aſſurance in writing of his doing ſo ; notwith- 
ſianding which, the very evening of the day I had 
paid tlie money on, he ſerved me with a copy of a 
writ 
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writ for the remainder. Exaſperated at ſuch un- 
generous treatment, I gave bail, and determined 
to ſtand trial. Upon this occaſion Mr. Wood- 
ward recommended Mr. Zachary Stephens, ſoli- 
citor in Chancery - lane, to me, to carry on the ſuit. 
He undertook the cauſe, but through ſome negle& 
(as the officer declared, either of his not being 
ſerved with a proper notice, or his not ſerving 
one), judgment was ſuffered to go againſt me, by 
what 1s termed default. 

Diſtracted at the ſuppoſition of my bail's ſuffering 
upon my account, and apprehenſive for my own 
liberty, I went, in order to accept the offered 
friendſhip of Mrs. Collier, who had ſettled in 
France, to avoid the perſecution and extravagance 
of one of the worſt of huſbands. That lady im- 
mediately lent me the ſum I required, and took 
my note payable in a year. At her houſe I re- 
newed my former acquaintance with the beautiful 
Mrs. A , Who was ſent abroad upon account 
of her having formed an imprudent partiality for 
a celebrated finger. I ſhould not have mentioned 
this circumſtance, but as it led to a very diſagree- 
able one many years after. 

Indeed, my life has been productive of fo many 
untoward and almoſt incredible events, that» 
were there not many perſons ſtill hving who can 
bear witneſs to the authenticity of them, I ſhould 
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be aſhamed to relate them ; as they muſt appear 
rather the memoirs of a female Cruſoe, than a re- 
lation of facts. Such, however, ſhould curioſity 
lead to enquiries, they will be found to be. 
Upon my return to Landon, I was informed 
that Miſs Wilford, a couſin of Mrs. Rich's, was 
to debute in Eſtifania, This, added to the altera- 
tion in my circumſtances, cauſed a great alteration 
in Mrs. Rich's deportment to me, ** There was 
a time, as Shore ſays “, „when my approach 
« would make a little holiday; and every face was 
« dreflſed in ſmiles to fee me.“ But as that lady's 
regards were only ſhewn to thoſe who baſk in ſun- 
ſhine, and not to poor beings enveloped in a cloud 
of diſtreſs, I was no longer a favourite with her. 
I could not, JI acknowledge, claim a right te 
object to the lady's having a trial- part; but, con- 
fidering the terms I had formerly been upon with 
the family, I imagined I had at leaſt a right to be 
conſulted on the propriety of her appearance. 
At this time I had no acquaintance with any of 
them, except the late Mrs. Valquer, Mr. Rich's 
youngeſt daughter. This lady poſſeſſed many 
ſhining qualities. To unaffected manners, was 
added a goodneſs of heart which was viſible in all 
her words and actions. I conſequently did not 
chuſe to give her pain, by making her acquaint- 


* Jane Shore, Act V. Soene I, F 
- e 
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ed with the alteration which had taken place in 
her ſtep-dame's behaviour towards me. 

About this time Mr. Kelly's Theſpis“ was 
publiſned. He therein attributes my not making 
the ſame eclat in my profeſſion I had formerly 
done, to the embarraſſed ſtate of my finances; 
but, to make amends for this diſagreeable obſerva- 
tion, he pays a compliment to my feelings. I did 
not, however, eſteem myſelf in the leaſt obliged; 
as I never wiſh my left hand, upon ſuch occaſions, 
to know what my right hand does. 


Juſt before the theatre opened, a very unto» 


ward circumſtance happened to me, which gave 
the proprietors an opportunity, as they thought, 
of degrading me more in the eyes of the public 
than they had already endeavoured to do; and 
they did not fail to take advantage of it, as the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon was the laſt of my article. I had 
paid Mrs. Ray, for that was the name of my in- 
exorable proſecutrix, for two years, the ſum 
ſtipulated; for which I only took receipts as it 
was paid, not knowing there was any neceſſity to 
tee the four hundred pounds wrote off the obli- 
gation. 

As this was the caſe, I was ſurpriſed to hear ſhe 
had called very often at my lodgings. Comte 
Haſlang being ill of the gout, my whole time was 
ſo taken up by my attendance upon him, that I 
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was ſeldom at home till late; by which means ſhe 
was prevented from letting me know her buſineſs. 
She at laſt left a note, informing me, that if I 


would inſure my life, the ſhould be perfectly eaſy 


with regard to her debt. In order to get rid of 
ſo diſagreeable a viſitant, I ſent her for anſwer, 
that, if ſhe would appoint a proper perſon to tranſ- 
act the affair, I would comply with her requeſt, 
as I would by no means ſee or ſpeak with her. 
The next day my valuable friend and patron 
the eldeſt Mr. Fox, who till flattered me with 


marks of his attention, had promiſed to dine 


with me. Before his arrival, Mrs. Rav, accom- 
panied by a man, came in a coach to the door, 
Though I could not imagine what could be her 
motive for requeſting me to inſure my life, as [ 
was at that time in perfect health, yet expected 
the perſon ſhe ſhould ſend with impatience. Ac- 
cordingly I ordered the man to be admitted; 
but the lady was refuſed, as I had given poſitive 
order ſhe ſhould never be ſuffered to enter my 
doors. | 


A man, who ſeemed to be an Italian Jew, now 
made his appearance. As ſoon as he was ſeated, not 
having any doubt of the nature of his bufineſs, 
I aſked him what the inſurance of my life, for the 
remaining four hundred pounds due to Mrs. Ray, 
would -be? He appeared to be much ſurpriſed 

| af 
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at my queſtion., Upon which I repeated it. When 
he informed me, in broken Engliſh, that I was 
miſtaken in his buſineſs. He ſaid, the Tripoline 
Ambaſſador, to whom he was interpreter, having 
long admired me, and finding that I was indebted 
to the lady in queſtion, he had offered to pay her 


the ſum that was due to her, as well as my other 


demands, could ſhe introduce his Excellency to 


me. I now found that the propoſal for the in- 


ſurance of my life was only made uſe of as intro- 
ductory to this plan. | 

All the paſſions that ever entered into a female 
breaſt immediately exerted their whole dominion 
over me. I was in an inſtant torn by rage, con- 
tempt, and offended pride, I know not which 
was moſt predominant ; they each ruled by turns; 
and, as I had never met with ſo groſs an inſult 
before, the contending paſſions deprived me of 
the power of utterance. . I was almoſt choaked. 
As ſoon as I could a little recover myſelf, I pulled 
the bell; and the ſervant immediately anſwering 
it, I ordered him to ſhew the fellow down ſtairs, 
The pandar, fearing from my manner, and the 
appearance of the footman, that if he did not di- 
rely comply, he would be in danger of being 
ſhewn the ſhorteſt way down, hatti!y rejoined his 
companion, and away they drove; and I ſoon 
after found, to my coſt, that, enraged at my not 
falling 
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134 THE LIPE or 
falling a prey to her machinations, Mrs. Ray 
went ſtrait to her attorney, and entered up the 
judgment for the ſum of nine hundred pounds, 


two of which conſiſted of debts that ſhe had 


bought up to accumulate her own. 


G. A. B. 


— — — 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
October 155 17— 


A 8 ſoon as Mr. Fox, and ſome other gueſt, 


who had dined with me, were departed, I pre- 
pared to go to his Excellency's to cards ; but, as I 
paſſed through Jermyn-ſtreet, I was overtaken by 
the wretch's brother, who, almoſt breathleſs with 
running after me, informed me that a man, who 
came up at the ſame time, had an action againſt 
me, at his fiſter's ſuit. The ſhock had ſuch an 
effe& upon me, that I dropped down ſpeechleſs in 
the ſtreet. Two ſuch inſults, ſo quickly ſucceed- 
ing each other, were not to be ſupported. Had 


the latter come fingly, I could have borne it with 


Roman fortitude; but, united, they were too 
ſeyere a trial. 

Had I been able to preſerve my reaſon upon 
this occaſion, and been acquainted with the laws, 
J might have preſeryed my liberty, at leaſt for that 

night; 


night ; for it ſeems the fellows who arreſted me 
had, in their great hurry, forgot the warrant ; with- 
out which, I find, the caption is not valid; but, 
during my imbecillity, one of them ran for it. 
You ſee from this inſtance, at once, how neceſ« 
fary it is to preſerve an equanimity of mind upon 
theſe trying occaſions ; and hkewiſe how much 
it behoves perſons, who are ſo unfortunate as to be 
in debt, to make themſelves acquainted with the 
powers of thoſe who are employed in the execu- 
tion of the laws by unfeeling and rigorous credi- 
tors. I have often lamented, that ſimilar laws to 
thoſe of Scotland are not in force here. There 
ſuch as are ſo unfortunate as to be confined for 
debt, upon delivering up their all, are liberated in 
a ſhort time. By this means the priſons are emp- 
ty, and the creditor receives at leaſt a part of his 
debt ; which, otherwiſe, would probably, as 1s too 
often the caſe, be diſſipated during confinement. 
Lenity is productive of renewed induſtry; and, 
to the honour of the Scots be it fpoken, that peo» 
ple, as I had an opportunity of obſerving when 
among them, join the moſt ſcrupulous honeſty to 
that good qualification. | 

I was taken, during this ſtate of inſenſibility, 
to the officer's houſe in Stanhope-ſtreet, Clare- 
market; which happened to be the ſame where 
my brother Captain O'Hara, as I haye mentioned 
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in a former letter, was confined, It was ſo long 
before I came to myſelf, that the ſurgeon,” who 
was ſent for to bleed me, was apprehenſive for my 
life.— Happy would it have been, even at this 
period, if theſe apprehenſions had been realized. 
For I might juſtly ſay with Matilda, Had ſome 
% good angel opened the Book of Providence, 
„ and let me fee my life, my heart had burſt 
„ when it beheld the woes, one by one, which! 
% was to endure.” 

The miſtrefs of the houſe had ſome feeling ; 
and ſeeing me dreſſed above the common line, 
though plain, and having belides conceived ſome 
partiality for me, not only on account of my be- 
ing an actreſs, but as ſiſter to her favourite cap- 
tain, who had ſo often been her lodger, ſhe paid me 
more attention than perſons generally meet with 
in ſuch places. She ſent for my maid, and kindly 
prevented all noiſe and confuſion in the houſe, 
for five days, during which I remained in a ſtate 
of ſilent inſanity. My maid, to return the ob- 
ligations ihe thought 1 lay under to all thoſe who 
ſent to enquire after me, took the ſervants that 
brought the meſſages, which were not a few, to 
the bar, and treated them with what they would 


have; and this made no inconfiderable addition 
to my expences, 


The 
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The fixth morning of my reſidence in this 
place, the woman of the houſe came up to me, 
and told me that the writ was returnable tlie next 
day, and if J did not eat and drink, and get a 
habeas corpus, I ſhould be carried a corpſe to New- 
gate. The name of that dreadful place made me 
tremble; but, at the ſame time, it rouſed me as 
ik I had been electrified. I immediately reco- 
vered from my ſtupidity, and aſked her what was 
to be done? She informed me, that it would be 
neceſſary for me to employ an attorney to procure 
a habeas for me; and alſo to ſend and engage a 
lodging within the rules of the King's-Bench. 
She added, that her ſon, who was an attorney, 
was below, and would be glad to ſerve me. She 
concluded with telling me, that perſons in the law 
never advanced any money for their clients; 
though indeed they did not expect to have their 


| bills ſettled immediately, eſpecially where it was 
lafe, as it muſt be with a lady who Had credit 


enough to ow? one perſon twelve hundred pounds. 
I ſtartled at the mention of ſo large a ſum, and 
defired her to explain herſelf ; which ſhe did by 
telling me, that was the debt for which the exe- 
eution was levied againſt me. 

What was now to be done I ſcarcely knew. I 
had but a few guineas about me. The Comte 
was too much indiſpoſed to inform him of my 

ſituation ; 
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ſituation ; and as my maid, upon her firſt being 
made acquainted with it, had ſent word to his ex- 
cellency that I had had a fall, which prevented me 
from attending his lordſhip, I knew not how to 
contradi& her meſſage, Mr. Woodward, as well 
as every other perſon I could hope for affiſtance 
from, were out of town. I was informed that 
the habeas would not be more than five or fix 
pounds ; but that the expence of the rules would 
be conſiderable, exclufive of my finding Proper 
ſureties. 

I é now began to conſider whom I could ſend to 
upon this emergency. I had known Mrs. Stacie, 
when her huſband kept an inn at Stilton. They 
had ſince removed to the Bedford Arms in Co- 
vent-Garden. Having conceived a very ſtrong 
attachment for her, from frequently calling at 
their houſe at Stilton, I had promiſed to ſtand 
ſponſor to the child ſhe was pregnant with, upon 
my return from the north. I had not only per- 
formed this promiſe, but had been called upon to 
appear upon the ſame occaſion to two others. 

Upon the ſtrength of this acquaintance, J im- 
mediately applied to her for twelve guineas. 1 
thought that ſum, with what I had, would be ſuf- 
ficient to pay the whole of my expences here ; but, 
to my inconceivable ſurpriſe, they amounted to as 


much again ; ſo that I paid very handſomely for 
the 
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the civility the miſtreſs of the houſe had ſhewn 
me, in kkping it quiet. 

Mrs. Stacie came immediately on my ſending 
to her, and could not refrain from tears, at ſeeing 
me in ſuch an unexpected ſituation. Her huſ- 
band had given her a bill for twenty pounds, 
which ſhe let me have; and upon hearing that I 
had obſtinately refuſed all food, when ſhe re- 
turned, ſhe ſent me a ſupper of all the niceties 
their houſe afforded. 

At the time this affair happened, my mother was 
upon a viſit in Oxfordſhire, and Miſs Wordley 
was at Richmond, where ſhe was engaged in the 
theatrical line, But the latter, upon being wrote 
to by my ſervant, flew up to town, and brought.me 
all the money ſhe could muſter or borrow ; which 
was very neceſſary towards ſettling my bill. 

In return for the civility the miſtreſs of the 
houſe had ſhewn me, I aſked her to partake of the 
ſupper Mrs. Stacie ſent me. She cheerfully ac- 
cepted my invitation. During our meal, ſhe 
enumerated all the perſons of quality who had oc- 
caſionally been her viſitors. Among others of 
her gueſts, ſhe informed me that the wretched 
Ayliffe had been one, and continued there till he 
was removed to Newgate, 

After ſupper, ſhe aſked if ſhe ſhould entertain 
me with a ſong; for ſhe was reckoned, ſhe ſaid, 
to 
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to have a very fine voice. The oddity of her 
manner, as ſhe made the propoſal, joirted to her 
maſculine figure, had ſuch an effe& upon my 
imagination, that I inſtantly burſt into a violent 
fit of laughter. Miſs Wordley, who was always 
anxious about me to an extreme, was apprehen- 
ſive that T had fallen into hyſtericks ; and the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, concluding they would be 
attended with the ſame faintings Lhad experienced 
fince I had been her unfortunate lodger, was alſo 
much alarmed; but upon my aſſuring her that! 


had now ſummoned up all my reſolution, ſhe fa- 


voured me with a ſpecimen of her talents, to our 
entire ſatisfaction. The approbation we expreſſed 
gave her ſuch ſenfible pleaſure, that ſhe concluded 
with telling me, ſhe was ſure, as I was fond of 
muſic, I mu/? be pleaſed with her voice. 

That evening I received a letter from Mr, 
Woodward, who was juſt come to town, wherein 
he requeſted that I would permit him to viſit me, 
In my anſwer, I begged that he would not at- 
tempt it; but I told him, that I ſhould be obliged 
to him if he would ſend ſome perſon to get me a 
lodging in the Rules, and be one of my ſureties, Mr. 
Stacie having offered to be the other. To this he 
readily conſented. I now reſolved to keep up my 
ſpirits, though I was informed I muſt go into the 
priſon, notwithſtanding I had it in my power to 
obtain the Rules. The 
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The next morning Mr. Thomas, then Lord 


Mansfield's clerk, came himſelf with the tipſtaff, 
to conduct me over to the warden. Mr. Marſden 


very politely met me at the door of his houſe, and 


conducted me into the parlour, My attorney 
having attended Mr. Woodward and Mr. Stacie 
there in the morning, to ſettle for the Rules, the 
Marſhal knew of my coming, and I found every 
thing uſual for breakfaſt prepared againſt I arrived. 

This grand point being ſettled, I went to a ht- 
tle vile lodging, which had been taken for me, at 
the houſe belonging to the Windmill in St. 
George's Fields; a ſpot rendered famous by Shak- 
ſpere, from being noticed by Juſtice Shallow, in 
the Second Part of Henry the Fourth *.“ For 
this wretched place I was to pay two guineas a 
week ; but the time to procure me a lodging had 
been ſo ſhort, that the firſt which offered was 
fixed upon. 

Mr. Marfden attended me himſelf, with great 
complaiſance, to my new apartments; and I was 
not a little ſurpriſed, upon our being ſeated, at his 
taking out a large purſe of gold, and preſenting it 
to me, with a requeſt, that I would make uſe of 
it for my preſent exigencies, and return it to him 
when convenient. As an inducement for my do- 
ing this, he obſerved, that my expences muſt 


* Act. III. Scene V. 
have 
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have been very great at the officer's houſe ; for 
though the woman was remarkably civil, ſhe ge- 
nerally made her gueſts pay for that civility. I 
told him, that my reſidence at the officer's houſe 
had indeed been expenſive, and related to him 
what had occaſioned it; but I begged to decline 
his offer, aſſuring him that ] was not-at preſent 
in need of his kind aſſiſtance. Upon which he 
took his leave; entreating me, as he went out, to 
let him know, if JI ſhould at any time happen to 
be ſhort of caſh. 

When Mr. Marſden was gone, I could not 
help expreſſing my ſurpriſe to Miſs Wordley, who 
had accompanied me in this confined tour, at his 
generous politeneſs. My companion inſtantly re- 
plied, © I am amazed at your fimplicity' You 
may be aſſured it comes originally from Mr. 
© Woodward! As you have ſo often rejected his 
« pecuniary aſſiſtance, I plainly ſee he has taken 
« this method to ſerve you, without being mor- 
« tified by a refuſal.” 

In the evening that gentleman came to pay me 
a viſit; when he adviſed me to write, as ſoon as 
"poſſible, to the Attorney-General, my much ho- 
noured friend Mr. Yorke, to conſult him upon 
my caſe. By Mr. Woodward not making me an 
offer of his aſſiſtance at this time, I was con- 


vinced that Miſs Wordley's {ſuppoſition was well 
founded. 
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founded. Indeed, her "ſagacity and ſuperior un- 
derſtanding enabled her to ſee every event clearer, 
in all points of view, than moſt people. 

The next day I defired her to take a letter to 
Mr. Yorke. My honourable (and now, alas! 
my much regretted) friend immediately wrote 
me an anſwer, wherein he informed me, in the 
kindeſt terms, that he would pay every attention 
to the affair, and would do all in his power to ex- 
tricate me from it. But as nothing could be done 
till November, he requeſted me to accept the in- 
cloſed bills, in lieu of what his loved fiſter; Lady 
Anſon, had intended to bequeath me, had ſhe 
not been taken away ſuddenly. He then adviſed 
me, if my creditor could not be prevailed on to 
compromiſe the debt, to ſtand trial ; when he was 
well aſſured, he ſaid, a verdict would be given in 
my favour ; but as his excellency, Comte Haſlang, 
was advanced in years, it might continue pending 
over my head for ſome time.—In how pleaſing a 
manner was: this favour conferred !. the delicacy 
and politeneſs with which it was accompanied, 
gave it double value, and claimed my warmeſt ac- 
knowledgments. | 

Finding I muſt make up my mind to my pre- 
ſent ſituation, as nothing could be done for ſo 
long a time, I ſent Miſs Wordley to ſeek out an- 
otter apartment; for though, by Mr. Yorke's 

bounty, 
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bounty, I found myſelf Poſlefſed of two hundred 
pounds, yet it was viſible that the noble donor had 
ſent me that ſum, on purpoſe to enable me to 
compromiſe the debt with Mrs. Ray, ſhould: ſhe 
conſent to it. Miſs Wordley accordingly fixed 
on two rooms adjoining to. the Dog and Duck, 
at twelve ſhillings a week; which were more 
eligible, better furniſhed, and much airier, than 
thoſe I was now in. There was, indeed, no con- 
venient accommodation for my friend; but ſhe 
agreed to put up with the beſt we could make, 
thoſe nights on which her engagement at Rich- 
mond would permit her to be with me. 

I was in hopes, I ſhould have been able to 
compreſs the whole of the tedious detail of this 
diſagreeable affair into one letter; but as I find 1 
have many circumſtances yet to relate concerning 
it, I muſt be obliged to make it the ſubject of my 
next,—You will readily perceive, that I carefully 
avoid making an addition to the prolixity, by the 
inſertion of any of my uſual remarks or quota- 
tions.—In ſeveral places where my pen was about 
to take advantage of an opening, and ſet off, | 
have inſtantly checked it; leſt, whilſt it ſhould af- 
ford a relief to the ſameneſs of the ſubjeR, it 
ſhould run it into too great a length. —This inve- 
terate proſecution, carried on againſt me: becauſe 
I would not conform to the abandoned wiſhes of 

I the 
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the proſecutrix, proved a ſource of much unhap- 
pineſs to me; I ſhall therefore hiirry through the 
relation of it as faſt as poſſible; at once to put an 
end to'the corroſive reflections which torture my 
mind as J write it, and to carry you witli all diſ- 


patch through a Tcene that can give you no great - 


pleaſure, For, whilſt I ſtrive to preſerve your 
friendſhip, and to regain the good opinion of the 
world, by a narrative of the molt intereſting events 
of my life, I ſhould think myfelf undeſerving of 
both, was T to fpare any pains to render it as 
pleaſing and entertaining as it lies in my power 
to do. ; 
G. A. B. 


os —_ | 


LETTTER III. 
October 23, 17 


A S ſoon as I was ſettled in my new reſidence, I 
{ent to Counſellor Murphy, to requeſt his advice 
and aſſiſtance. He undertook, with the greateſt 
alacrity, to try to prevail on my opponent to re- 
ceive the money, agreeable to the former ſettle- 
ment. If he could not effect this, he aſſured me 
he would undertake my cauſe, and exert his ut- 
moſt abilities in my defence. Numerous were 
the preſents which 1 received whilſt I continued 
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in the Rules ; particularly from Earl Spencer and 
General Monckton, who both n the ſoul 
of generoſity. 

Mrs. Stacie took lodgings in the houſe adjoin- 
ing to where I was, for herſelf, her maid-ſervant, 
and little boy; and her huſband ſent me every 
delicacy the ſeaſon afforded. This, although every 
thing was undoubtedly to be paid for, I could not 
but eſteem a great mark of reſpect and attention. 

An accident happened at this time which great- 
ly alarmed me, and threatened to bring the ſcenes 
J have been deſcribing, to a premature and dread- 
ful denouzment, I had diſcharged my lodging in 
town, together with my footman and maid- 
ſervant ; I had ſent my Black to Mr. Woodward, 
and kept only my old Grace, a black- bird, and a 
favourite dog. : 

The latter had for ſome days appeared to be ill, 
and refuſed all food ; when upon my calling him, 
in order to induce him to eat, the little animal 
flew to me with ſeeming fondneſs, and fixed his 
teeth in my upper lip. Mr. Woodward, who 
happened to be preſent, inſtantly exclaimed, © I. 
% hope you do not bleed.” This, with my ob- 
ſerving affectionate apprehenſions in the looks of 
every perſon in the room, made me conclude the 
dog to be mad, and that I ſhould partake of his 


malady. I was s conſequently ſeized with inex- 
| | preſſible 
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preſſible horrors, to which the gloom of my ſitua- | 
tion made no inconſiderable addition; and if I 
did not fear death itſelf, yet I could not help being 
ſhocked when I imagined him to be approaching, 


armed with unuſual terrors. 


It is well known, that dangers appear much 
more alarming in apprehenſion than in reality. 
My feelings upon the preſent occaſion confirmed 
this truth; for Mr. Bromfield, who had been ſent 
for as ſoon as the accident happened, declared that 
I felt infinitely more than if the ſalival infection 
had operated with its full force. Such a deep im- 
preſſion did this event make on my mind, that for 
ſeveral years after | was in agonies upon the an- 
niverſary of the day on which it happened. _ 

Mr. Woodward endeavoured to perſuade me, 
that there was not the leaſt room for me to giv I 
way to theſe apprehenſions. He aſſured me the 
next morning, that the creature followed him 
home the preceding evening, and ſwam over a 
piece of water which lay in the way; an indiſ- 
putable proof, that it was perfectly free from every 
ſymptom of the hydrophobia. But his ordering 
it to be hanged, the moment he got home, ſeemed 
to prove, that what he ſaid was rather to diſpel 
my tears than his real ſentiments. 

As I continued to be indiſpoſed, my appearance 
in public would have been imprafticable. I was 
H 2 not 
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not even able to leave my room; upon which ac- 
count, I did not regret the loſs of liberty ſo much 
as L otherwiſe ſhould have done. Particular or- 
ders were given, that I ſhould not be left alone; 
and the Richmond company being returned to 
winter quarters, I had my much-loved Miss 
Wordley conſtantly with me. Our affection for 
each: other was ſo fervent and reciprocal, that ſhe- 
ſeemed: to ſuffer equally with myſelf ; and ſhe was 
continually, unhappy, leſt the uncommon melan- 
choly by which I was overwhelmed ſhould end 
in a haſty: decline. Nothing could exceed the 
attention ſhe paid to-me. She watched every al- 
teration in my temper or health with the moſt 
anxious ſolicitude; and as ſhe was now my bed- 
fellow, if I even ſtirred; I found her awake. This 
affectionate concern at length cauſed a viſible al- 
temation in Her health; which contributed more to 
facilitate my recovery, than it was in the power 
of medidine to do. I determined to be well, that 
my: much- eſteemed friend might be the ſame; 
and; mw exe rtions ſucueeded. 

Mr. Murphy, to whom I acknowledge myſelt 
under the greateſt obligations, came oven to me as 
often as his: other avocations would permit. He 
had endeavoured to prevail upon my revengeful 
creditor” to fettle the affair, bur without effect. 
There was confequently no alternative but, bring- 

| Ing 
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ing it to trial. Mr. Jennings, of Carey-ſtreet, 


was my voluntary attorney upon this occaſion. 
Being deſirous to have a cauſe, of which he had 
the conducting, eome on before his great General, 
his buſineſs hitherto being only with bailiffs and 


arreſts, he applied to Mr. Stacie, and offered me 


his aſſiſtance without fee or reward. He thought 
he ſhould be fully repaid by the credit he ſhould 
gain from the employ, and being introduced there - 
by into better company than he had been uſed to. 
As he was known to be a good ſolicitor, Mr. 
Woodward accepted his. ſervice in my behalt ; 
and in requital employed him till his death. 

As I was aflured of ſueceſs, the approach ot 
the trial gave me rather pleaſure than pain. At 
length the expected day arrived; and Mr. Mur- 
phy entered my apartment, almoſt breathleſs, to 
announce my triumph. But I was diſappointed in 
reaping the advantages I ſhould have done from 
my ſucceſs, by the. lady's dying: ſoon after. - Had 
the lived, and I had renewed my ſuit in the court 
of King's Bench, there is no doubt but I ſhayld 
have obtained a ſevere decree againſt her; the 
method ſhe made uſe of to augment her debt, by 
purchaſing others, being, as I have been inform- 
ed, againſt the laws of this country. 

I wrote immediately to thank my honourable 
patron ; who anſwered me, and wiſhed, as I had 
H 3 now 
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now eſtabliſhed my protection, that I would, if 
poſhble, ſettle the debt, for the reaſons he had 
before alledged. Application was accordingly 
made to Mrs. Ray's executors, who had agreed 
to take two hundred pounds down; and two hun- 
dred more at the expiration of a year. I have 
reaſon to believe my adverſaries would have been 
gainers, by accepting my offer when it was firſt 
made, as the ſuit muſt have coſt them a very con- 
ſiderable ſum. By the generous aſſiſtance ] re- 
ceived from my kind friends, it was not attended 
with any loſs to me. 

Thus ended an event which had PE me ſo 
much anxiety, and had been the means of my firſt 
experiencing the greateſt of all lofles, the loſs of li- 
berty *, Far diſguiſe thyſelf how thou wilt, 
«© ſtill, Slavery,” —as my favourite Sterne ſays,— 
« ſtill thou art a bitter draught; and though 
„ thouſands, in all ages, have been made to drink 
00 ow, thou art no leſs bitter on that ac- 
% count.” —Feeling with equal ſenſibility, from 
having been deprived of her protection, the force 
of that inimitable writer's ſubjoined addreſs to 
Liberty, though written only from imagination, I 
cannot refrain from making uſe of it, upon this 
_ occaſion, to expreſs my own ſentiments.—** It is 
thou, thrice ſweet and gracious Goddeſs, whom 


* Sterne*s Sentimental Journey, Vol. II. Page 87. 
| & aſl 


Mrs. Rich, who had reſolved that her coufin, 
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all in public or in private worſhip, whoſe taſte 
is grateful, and will be fo, till NATuRE her- 
„ ſelf ſhall change No tint of words can ſpot 
thy ſnowy mantle, nor chymic power turn thy 
« ſceptre into iron. — With thee to ſmile upon 
him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is happicr 
„ than the monarch, from whoſe court thou art 
« exiled.” | 

I had fent to the proprietors, to let them know 
that I ſhould be able to perform on the tenth of 
November; and as | had taken the lodging I was 
in for a certain term, I choſe to reſide there till 
the expiration of it. Accordmgly at that time [ 
obtained a Day-rule, and went to the theatre, but 
I found that my ſervice was not needful. All thg 
performers ſeemed happy to ſee me at liberty ; 
the manager alone appeared to be indifferent 
about it, having been influenced by his co · partner, 


* 
* 


Miſs Wilford, ſhould ſuperſede me. 
Prepoſſeſſion has great weight with the world 
in general. Humanity, however, is the leading 
characteriſtic of this nation. The public, conſe- 
quently, would not ſuffer a child of their favour 
to be oppreſſed, even though they were to be en- 
tertained by what was ſuppoſed rifing merit. The 
proprietors had taken advantage of my unhappy 
ſituation, to introduce the young lady juſt men- 
H 4 tioned 
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tioned in Cordelia. I could not with propriety 
object to this arrangement; but the public, being 
partial in my fayour, did for me. This induced 
the proprietors to announce me. 

Upon this occaſion, as the daughter of miſ- 
fortune, I was to be viſited by ſome unforeſeen 
_ event, that ſhould tend to perplex and diſtreſs 
me. My maid had put into the coach, which 
took me to the theatre, a box, containing my re- 
maining ornaments (which, indeed, were not of 
any great value), together with the properties I 
wanted for that night, and by ſome means or 
other it was loſt. Among the former were ſome 
miniature portraits; one of which, and a locket, 
I fincerely regretted ; as I alſo did the. bracelets, 
left me by my deceaſed friend Miſs Meredith. 

The gain was trivial to the finder, but of ſuch 
conſequence ta me, that I offered a reward of fifty 
pounds, though without ſucceſs. A fimilar miſ- 
fortune happened to me once before. Some years 
back, I unfortunately dropped a pocket-book in 
the Green Park, wherein there were four bank 
notes of one hundred pounds each. This I like- 
wiſe had advertiſed, promiſing to give up the 
notes, with a large reward beſides, if the perſon 
who had found it would ſend a paper which was 
therein. That advertiſement had met with no 
better ſucceſs than the preſent. Indeed I was in- 

formed, 
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formed, that I had acted wrong in making ſuch 
an offer, as the acceptance. of it would come un- 
der the denomination of felony. I am nat, 
however, without my ſuſpicions, that another per- 


ſen found an advantage in my loſs. But as this 


is only conjecture, I ſhall drop all thoughts of my 
los for ever; not doubting, but that even-handed 
juſtice will return the ingredients of the poiſoned 
chalice, if not in ** the corrupted currents of this 
world, where offence's gilded hand may ſhove 
by juſtice; and oft 'tis ſeen the wicked prize 
« itſelf buys out the law; it will above, where 
* there is no ſhuffling ; where the action lies in 
it's true nature; and we. ourſelves are compel- 
led, even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
to give in evidence X.“ | 

The, dilemma I was thrown. into by the loſs of 
my box greatly increaſed the anxiety I felt from 
appearing for the firſt time after my confinement z 
to which an ignominy is uſually annexed, how- 
ever undeſerved that confinement may have been, 
| was ſo curtailed in my dreſs by the loſs, that J 
was obliged to borrow even an under-petticoat. 
At length I was ſupplied with every neceſſary by 
the kind attention of Mrs. Whitfield, my drefler : 
23 I have fince lain under greater obligations to 
this worthy woman, as will be ſeen in the ſequel, 


* Hamlet, Act III. Scene VIII. 
N thin“ 
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I think it proper to mention her name, and to 
add, that the is an honour to humanity. The 
public received me with marks of the warmeſt ap- 
probation, 

The loſs of my box made me reſolve not to 
run the riſque of meeting with ſuch an untoward 
accident — I therefore changed my plan of 
reſiding in my preſent IE" and took one in 
Suffolk- ſtreet. 5 

The tragedy of King Lear” was announced, 
in which Miſs Wilford had appeared in Cordelia 
at the laſt repreſentation. Mr. Younger, the 
prompter, who had the beſt of hearts, imagined, 
by the reception I met with upon my late per- 
formance, that no manager would endeavour to 
add to my depreſſion, by forcing upon the public 
a perſon of whom they did not approve ; he 
therefore obliterated her name, and put mine in 
the bills. 

At twelve o'clock, I received a viſit from Mr. 
Gibſon, the deputy-manager, who informed me 
of the miſtake, and requeſted that J would give 
up the part ; telling me at the ſame time, that the 
managers would, upon my doing fo, give out 
hand- bills to announce the error to the public. 
I was not then diveſted of that diſpoſition which 
fpurns at injuries, I felt the affront with more 
iraſcibility than prudence perhaps would have 

6 permitted; 
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permitted; but prudence was a virtue which, at 
that period, my beſt friends did not allow me to 
be poſſeſſed of; nor could | 7 indeed, with juſtice, 
lay any claim to it. It cannot be ſuppoſed, there- 
fore, that I conſidered the conſequences that 
ſhould reſult from whatever anſwer I might give. 
[ inſtantly replied, ** I am an indulged ſervant 
of the public, and let what will happen, I will 
not ſuffer my name to be altered; but play 
the character 7 will,” Mr. Gibſon then left 
me, with ſeeming regret, declaring I ſhould draw 
upon me the hatred of the family. To which I 
anſwered with ſome warmth, ** I have long ſet 
that at nought; I neither eovet their fayour, 
nor fear, their malice. I depend upon that pa- 
A tronage | have ever met with; and will ſtand 
« or fall by that candour and indulgence I have 
always been treated with by the public.” 
Upon ſending my ſervant to look at the play» 
bills, ſhe brought me word that the men' were at 
that moment changing them; and that the miſ- 
take was pointed out in a Nota-Bene. Hearing 
this, I inſtantly ſent to have hand-bills printed, 
and diſtributed among the audience as they went 
into the houfe. In this bill I only mentioned the 


circumſtance which .had occaſioned it, fimply as 


it was; at the ſame time telling them, that as I 


eſteemed myſelf the acknowledged child of their 


H 6 favour, 
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favour, I thought. it my duty to be ready in caſe ! 
ſhould, that evening, be honoured with the pre- 
ference. | 

When the curtain drew up, there was an uni- 
verſal cry for your humble ſervant; and upon 
Cordelia's appearance, notwithſtanding ſhe was 
the favoured child of the families of the Rich's 
and the Wilford's, ſhe was obliged to withdraw 
and give place to me. Being ready dreſſed for 
the character, I immediately made my. entree, 
amidſt an univerſal applauſe ; and I do not recol- 
le& that Jever met with more tokens of appro- 
bation, in ſo trivial a character, during my thea- 
trical exiſtence. 

This event was the more flattering, as it aſſured 
me, that I was ſtill held in eſtimation by the pub- 
tic. It might be alledged, that my fair rival, who 
was undoubtedly an excellent dancer, had not then ar- 
rived at any reputation as a tragedian ; and the viſi- 
ble depreflion of a declared partiality might 
ſtrongly operate in my favour. 

The young lady, whoſe mortification, it muſt 
be ſuppoſed, was very great, came into the green- 
room, and faid, ſhe was furprized any performer 
would preſume to affront Mrs. Rich.. I could 
have told her, that her goa couſin affronted the 
public much more, by forcing her then unin- 
formed relation upon them; but as I neither 

dreaded 


ar- 


viſl- 
ight 


nuſt 
een- 
mer 
ould 
I the 
mi- 
ther 
-aded 
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dreaded the frowns of the Lady Dire&reſs, nor 
hoped for her favour, I held the little Cordelia's 
ſpeech in too much contempt to make any reply 
w It. 

G. A,B. 


DS T T. BR LEERTIL 
November 6, 17 


A T the concluſion of this ſeaſon my agreement 
at Covent · Garden expired; and at the ſame time 
the patent was diſpoſed of to Meſſrs. Colman, 
Harris, Powell, and Rutherford. Hearing no- 
thing for fome time from Mr. Colman, who was 
the acting manager, relative to a renewal of my 
articles, I gave over all hopes of engagement with 
them ; howeyer, Mr. Woodward called upon me 
one day, and informed me, that he had had an in- 
terview with the commandant, in which, having 
enquired whether I was engaged by them, our mo- 
dern Terence had replied, ** Yes! I depend upon 
her; but multiplicity of buſineſs has prevented 
me from calling upon her; I ſhall be obliged 
to you, if you will inform her, that I propoſe 
doing myſelf the pleaſure very ſoon.” 

I was not only happy at being aſſured of a new 


engagement, but being under the direction of a 


manager, 
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manager, whoſe knowledge and talents I held in 
the higheſt eſtimation, Accordingly, the next 
day, I had the ſatis faction of having my articles 
renewed for three years; and being, as I thought, 
upon fayoured terms of opinion with Mr. Colman, 
I ſuppoſed I ſhould be reſtored, by the preference 
he would ſhew me, to my former eligible ſituation 


in the theatre. Actuated by this hope, I deter- 


mined to ſpare-no pains, in order to merit his 
continued approbation. 


As Mr. Alderman Cracroft had lately married 


the beautiful Miſs Drax, he was employed ina 
higher circle than formerly, and had declined re- 
ceiving and paying my ſalary among my creditors. 
Whilſt 1 was an inhabitant of St. George's- 
fields, he ſent over to defire I would give him a 
freſh ſecurity for what 1 owed him, and I feel a 
ſenſible concern when I reflect that I never ſaw 
him more. 

Mr. Powell, of the Pay-Office, whoſe prema- 
ture death furniſhed, not long ago, a topic for ge- 
neral converſation, took upon him the execution 
of this truſt during one ſeaſon ; but as it was at- 
tended with ſome trouble, he, at the end of that 
time, thought fit to decline it. This, I muſt ac- 
knowledge, I conſidered as very ſtrange, and 
rather unkind ; as I had every right to expect his 


friendſhip, from my having been the firſt means 
of 
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of his being introduced to Mr. Fox, though 1 
only knew him as deputy-treafurer of Covent. 
Garden theatre. Undoubtedly he was poſſeſſed 
of every requiſite for buſineſs ; but when he came 
to be a great man, he, like many others, kicked 
down the ladder by which he had mounted. 

As Mr. Woodward had ſhewn a friendly for- 
wardneſs to ſerve me upon every occaſion, and 
his integrity was ſo well known, I requeſted him 
to take upon himſelf the employment. This he 
did, and all my creditors were well pleaſed with 
the nomination. His punctuality was fuch, that 
he left the dividend at his chambers, in Clement's- 
Inn, ſealed up for each ſeparately ; fo that if he 
happened to be from home, they had not the 
trouble of calling a ſecond time: and as he like- 
wiſe left the receipts ready written, they were de- 
tained no longer than whilſt they ſigned their 
names. | h 

Such punctuality and attention muſt ſecure 
perſons the reſpe& and good-will of all thoſe who 
happen to have buſinefs with them. Punctuality 
in every concern is not leſs laudable than its con- 
comitant, honefty.—Ir is not, indeed, uſually con- 
ſidered as a principle of equal import; the advan- 
tages ariſing to focicty from it will, however, be 
found to be very little fhort of thoſe reſulting 
from the latter. Were it more attended to, how 

would 


— EE dr 


would it ſmooth the intercourſe between man and 
man; eſpecially thoſe who conſtitute the eom- 
mercial part of a people ! So conſpicuouſly need- 
ful is an attention to it, that what I have ſaid in 
fome of my former letters, relatzve to the ob- 
ſervance of a promiſe (and as I am an enthuſiaſt 
In that point, my enforcement of it has not been 
lukewarm), will equally ſuit the virtue I am here 


recommending ; for a virtue it is, though not one 


of the cardinal ones. 

We opened the campaign with ſome eclat, as 
Mr. Powell was juſtly admired ; and there is no 
doubt but he would have proved an ornament 
to the ſtage, had he had time to acquire that 
knowledge which is requiſite to make the pro- 
feſhon a ſcience. . But very few give themſelves 
leiſure, or take the trouble, to arrive at the goal. 
The intenſe application I have pointed out on a 
former occaſion is abſolutely indiſpenſable for 
arriving at. perfection.— For want of this, many 


who poſſeſs great abilities reach only mediocrity. 


. Our firſt appearance together was in Jaffier and 
Belvidera ; and he was ſo extravagant in his en- 
comiums upon my playing, that I had every rea- 
ſon to believe he had given over all thoughts of 
an engagement with Mrs. Yates. That he had 
this in view, was reported, and carried with it an 
air of probability; for, excluſive of the lady's ex- 

2 traordinary 


I 
t 
h 


traordinary merit, it was ee to. 8 he 
g muſt entertain a partiality for the firſt heroine he 
Z ever appeared with. 
n In a few days the report of an engagement with 
2 Mrs. Vates was revived; and Mr. Colman called 
{ upon me, to inform me, that ſuch a ſtep was ab- 
n folutely neceſſary, as it would be a great bar to- 
re their ſucceſs, ſhould ſhe be engaged at Drury-lane, 
ne for which a treaty was then in agitation. At the 
fame time he aſſured me, that no engagement 
28 whatever ſhould injure me. Indeed, that it would 


rather be the reverſe; as many pieces might be 
revived, in which we might Hine (as he was 
pleaſed to expreſs himſelf.) together. Beſides 
which, I ſhould retain met of my characters, if 
not all of them, | 

Perfectly ſatisfied in this aſſurance, ha 
always been a warm admirer of Mrs. Yates's 
talents, I was really pleaſed at the engagement, 
inſtead of feeling any envious emotions. But L 
have ſome reaſon to believe, that ſhe was of an- 
other opinion; for upon my going up to her, at 
the firſt rehearſal, in order to ſalute her, and cou- 
gratulate myſelf, ſhe very coldly received my greet- 
ing, and we did not afterwards ſpeak. I have 
more than once faid, I never was ſuſceptible of 
the mean paſſion of envy; I therefore could not 
help being hurt at even a ſuppoſition's ariſing in 

my 
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my mind, that ſhe could harbour an idea of my 
being capable of diſſimulation. Whenever a 
| coolneſs continues for any time between people 
who are obliged in buſineſs to meet, driguſt is ge- 
nerally the conſequence. ' I frankly own this was 
the caſe with me, Mrs. Yates is the beſt judge of 
her own feelings upon the occaſion. *' 

A little time after, Mr. Colman introduced a 
young lady, by name Morris, in his play of the 
« Engliſh Merchant,” in which ſhe met with 
great approbation. She afterwards appeared in 
Juliet. As her youth and attraftions were what 
Juliet ſhould be, it would have been abſurd to a 
degree, had I objected to her playing it; notwith- 
ſtanding, at that period, it was not common to 
take the capital performer's characters from them, 
except for a perſon of acknowledged merit. 

This fair flower, like the lily of the valley, 
reared a-while her head, diſplayed her beauties to 
the ſun, and diffuſed around the ſweeteſt odours— 
But tranſient as the lily was her fate—Like her 
lovely emblem ſurcharged with rain, ſhe ſoon 
dropped, and charmed no more.—So eager was 
the griſly monſter Death to ſeize ſuch perfection, 
and ſo haſty were his ſtrides, that ſhe was unable 
to appear at her own benefit in the character of 
Juliet. I was therefore ſolicited by her relations 
to perform that part, which 1 did with the greateſt 
| readineſs 
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tion, 
1able 
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neſs; 
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readineſs; ſincerely regretting at the ſame time 
me untimely decay of ſuch promiſing merit, 
which probably would have ned the 1 
with another Farren. 

Before the concluſion of the winter, the other 
two proprietors complained they were made cy- 
phers. They alledged that Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Powell arrogated all the power to themſelves, and 
were ſo expenſive in the cloaths and decorations, 
that they ſhared nothing, notwithſtanding the 
houſes in general were crowded. Mr. Powell and 
I ſeldom ſpoke, but upon the ſtage. As I had 
every reaſon to believe he had acted with dupli- 
city, I naturally deſpiſed him; I therefore ſeldom 


went to the theatre, except when buſineſs called 
me, | 


About this time I was introduced to the wor- 


thy and celebrated Mr. Hoole, the juſtly admired 
tranſlator of Metaſtaſio, Taſſo, and moſt of the 
great Italian poets. His lady and myſelf formed 
the ſtricteſt intimacy, and we were ſeldom ſepa” 
rate. When I had leifure from my attendance 
at Golden-Square, we had little parties, either at 
my apartments or theirs, A relaxation of this 
nature was neceſſary to diſpel che chagrin I felt, 


that all my viſionary theatric caſtles were tot - 
tering, 


Such 
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7 


: Such indeed has been the ſure conſequence of 


every favourable event of my life. I have always 


found that even thoſe expectations which have 
ſeemed moſt certain have vanquiſhed like Sancho 
Panza's ſupper. They have been ſeen, but not 
enjoyed. — And as the delicate viands which were 
ſpread. before. the hungry governor: ſerved only 
to increaſe his appetite, ſo my ſanguine certainties, 
and ſure expectancies, have led me into many 
expences, which, but for the. flattering proſpects 


| theſe preſented, I ſhould. not have incurred. A 


review of the incidents of my life, when+they are 
all laid before you, will convince you, that never 


mortal found ſuch a number of apparently well- 


grounded hopes, ſo fatally and completely blaſted; 
and that by means which were not to be expected 


or avoided. I may with propriety exclaim upon 


this occaſion, with the fourth Harry *, 

„Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 

„ But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters?” 
The enſuing ſummer I took a ſmall houſe at 
Strand in the Green. The ſituation was beauti- 
ful, as it commanded the fineſt part of the 
Thames, and terminated with a view of Kew- 
bridge. Its being ſo near town was another in- 
ducement ; for my attendance at the Comte's was 
almoſt daily expected. 


* Second Part of Henry IV. Act IV. Scene VIII. 
When 
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When the next ſeaſon commenced, the diſa- 


F greement hetween the patentees became public. 

a1 This broke out afreſh, upon account of a very 

#8 ſtrange diſpute indeed; which was no other, than 
Mr. Colman's infiſting that Mrs. Yates ſhould 

Ot , "4 

+4 appear in the character of Imogen, in Cymbe- 


« line ;”? a part in which ſhe had long been eſta- 
bliſhed, and univerſally admired; and Meflrs. 
Harris and Rutherford being equally ſtrenuous 
that Mrs. Leffingham ſhould have the preference. 
The beauty and figure of the latter were, I allow, 
greatly in her favour ; but ſhe could by no means 
be ſaid to ſurpaſs Mrs. Yates, who joined hard- 
earned ſcience to her other great qualifications. 
A proceſs was begun in conſequenee of this rup- 
ture, which tended only to benefit the gentlemen 
of the long-robe ; for in the ſequel it nee no 
other effect. 

Mr. Powell, induced by ſome reaſon I could 
never account for, began, once more, to load me 
with flattery ; but as I had no room to believe 
his compliments ſincere, I treated him with in- 
faite contempt. Mrs. Yates was over-perſuaded 
to appear in Emilia, in the Engliſh Merehant;“ 
2 character, notwithſtanding what I have faid of 
her beauty, totally unfit for her; and J played 
Lady Alton, which would much better have be- 
come 
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come that dignity and figure which ſhe poſi 


in ſo eminent a degree. |, 

I am now about to enter upon a very impor- 
tant event in my life, viz. the means by which I 
was prevented from publiſhing my letter to Mr. 
Calcraft. Had it found its way to the public at 
that time, it would, I flatter myſelf, have avenged 
me in ſome meaſure of a man who had treated 
me with ſach unparalleled injuſtice, and have 
vindicated my conduct, with reſpe& to him, to 
the whole world. But as I was prevailed upon, 
1 may fay compelled, not to do it then, when it 
would have been of much more ſervice to me, 
and have prevented many misfortunes which have 
ſince happened to me, I ſhall, as I have already 
promiſed you, ſend it to you by way of ſupple- 
ment to my narrative; for, without it, many cir- 
cumſtances in my life will want elucidation, 

As it makes ſo intereſting a part of my ſtory, I 
ſhall begin my next letter with it.—Nor will this 
be the only important circumſtance that it will 
contain. Lou will read therein ſome other inci- 
dents, which will tend to confirm the obſerva- 
tion I have lately made, that no mortal ever found 
their hopes ſo ſuddenly and completely fruſtrated 


as I have done. 
| G. A. B. 
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November 14, 17— _ 


« liſh Merchant,” as mentioned in my laſt, I had 
cauſed an advertiſement to be inſerted in all the 
public papers, to the following purport : © Spee- 
„ dily will be publiſhed, a letter from George 
Ann Bellamy, to John Calcraft, Eſqʒ“ with this 
motto ; | 
go comes the reck'ning when the banquet's o'er, 
The dreadful reck'ning, and men ſmile no more.“ 
GAY. 
Juſt before the piece was going to begin, Mr. 
Colman came into my dreſſing-room, and in- 
formed me, that, in conſequence of my advertiſe- 
ment, Mr. Calcraft had been at his houſe, vowing 
vengeance againſt the theatre, if I did not pro- 
miſe to give up all thoughts of ſuch a publication; 
which, he ſaid, was at once putting a dagger into 
bis heart, and a piſtol to his head. He concluded, 
with many imprecations, that, if I did not at leaſt 
gire ſome time, he would not only put his threats 
into execution, but apply to the Lord Chamber- 
lain to have me filenced ; and, moreover, turn 
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my children adrift, who ſhould periſh before he 
would afford them any affiſtance. 

Mr. Colman expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at the 
rudeneſs of Mr. Calcraft's behaviour, who de- 
parted abruptly. The manager, however, actu- 
ated, I doubt not, by æ regard for me, uſed many 
arguments to induce me to give up the point. 
Among others, he defired me to remember that I 
was playing under a letter of licence, and conſe- 
quently, by perſiſting, I ſhould greatly injure my 
creditors. To this he added every inducement 
that ſeemed likely to ſucceed. I was, however, 
{till obſtinate. 

He then entreated, that I would only defer the 
publication till the end of the ſeaſon. At length, 
yielding to his reiterated entreaties, I gave him 
my promiſe that I would conſent to his wiſhes : 
a promiſe that I have never ceaſed repenting of, 
from the hour in which I made it, to the preſent: 
for, had I perſevered in my intention, the world 
would have been clearly convinced of the cruelty 
with which I had been treated. 

But Mr. Calcraft was not indebted to me in 
the leaſt for this compliance. The eſteem and 
regard I entertained for the gentleman who nego- 
ciated the affair, was my only inducement. To 
him, and not to my betrayer, was the conceſſion 
made. I was ſo exaſperated at his having pro- 
pagated 
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pagated a report that our ſeparation was occa- 
ſioned by ſome gallantries of mine, particularly 
with the Earl of Harrington (as I have hinted be- 
fore, and ſhall further explain in my letter), that 
I ought in juſtice to myſelf to have expaſed his 
fallacies at the time. 

But it was always to be my lot unfortunately to 
be over-ruled, when the ſteps I was about to take 
were dictated by prudence. I can only attribute 
my imprudent conceſſion, in this caſe, to the in- 
ſtigation of that evil genius, who generally coun- 
teracted every deſign which ſeemed to be for my 
good, Not but that I am perfectly ſatisfied Mr. 
Colman had no other motive for his ſolicitafions 
than friendſhip ; and this weighed much with me. 
The confideration of his own intereſt was out of 
the queſtion ; for, had Mr. Calcraft and his aſſo- 
ciates done any injury to the theatre, perſons of 
ſuch over-grown fortunes would doubtleſs have 
made ample amends for whatever loſs the pro- 
prietors might have ſuſtained, There was, in 
thort, a fatality in it, the current of which ] could 
not ſtem. 

The following circumſtance will likewiſe prove, 
that the ſame evil genius, or ſome other undiſ- 
coverable cauſe, uſually prevented me from pur- 
ſuing the path that led to my welfare. The 
rupture between the proprietors was now come 

VOL. iv. I to 
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to a criſis. This, as I was informed, rendered it 
neceſſary for Mr. Colman to get a paper ſigned 
by the performers, expreſſing their approbation of 


his management, and containing an acquieſcence 


to be guided by his direction. 
This paper the manager brought to me, and 
deſired I would fign it. Upon which I frankly 


told him, that as I was engaged to all four of the 


proprietors, it did not appear to me, at firſt fight, 


to be prudent to fign any paper giving one a pre- 


ference over rhe others. To which he replied, 
that, as by the articles which ſubſiſted between him 
and the other proprietors he was allowed'to be 
the only a&fing manager, he could ſee no impro- 
priety in my ſigning a paper which merely re- 


| lated to that right. He then added, that he was 


ſo well aſſured I ſhould, upon due reflection, be of 


his way of thinking, that he would leave the 


paper with me, and eat a chop with me the next 
day. | 

Mr. Colman was ſcarcely gone, before Mr, 
Rutherford and Mr. Woodward came in ; and, I 
have ſome reaſon to think, on the ſame buſineſs; 


as the former immediately exclaimed, ** Have you 


„ figned it?“ Upon my anſwering in the nega- 
tive, but acknowledging that the paper was left 
with me for my conſideration, Mr. Rutherford 


wanted me to ſhew it to him. This I abſolutely 
refuſed 
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refuſed to do; ſaying, I wondered any gentleman 
who profeſſed liberal ſentiments could adviſe a 
breach of truſt. He told me that, if he had got 
hold of it, he would have burnt it, as he was ſure 
two capital performers had ſigned it, who would 
not have done ſo, had another paper been pre- 
ſented in their favour. Upon which TI repeated 
what I had ſaid before; adding, that I thought it, 
though trifling in itſelf, a breach of truſt; and it 
therefore became an indiſpenſable duty for me to 
keep it unſeen. As ſoon as I had ſaid this, Mr. 
Rutherford went away in anger. 

Mr. Woodward remained behind, and made uſe 
of every argument to diſſuade me from ſigning it. 
He dwelt particularly upon the ill treatment I had 
received from Mr. Colman. This, however, I 
ought to have attributed to Powell, not Colman. 
But at length tired out with Mr. Woodward's ſo- 
licitations, urged by my gratitude to him, and in- 
ſtigated by my uſual indiſcretion, I conſented +5 
his requeſt, I accordingly ſent back the par i 
Mr. Colman, with a card incloſed. 1. 
him that I deſired to decline ſigning hoped 


LEY 


my refuſal would not prevent me tj 05 his 
company, agreeable to his own invite 
gentleman, however, took no notic my cad, 


and from that time we became teta , 


I 2 
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Ihus was I once more over- per ſuaded, con- 
trary to my own judgment, to purſue a meaſure, 


Which, as will be ſeen. in the ſequel, turned out to 


be the moſt detrimental to my intereſt I could 


| have choſen. —But the following unlucky incident 


will ſerve to prove more ſtrongly than either of 
the foregoing, that I am no favourite of Madam 
Fortune's. A combination of circumſtances con- 
ſpired to blaſt my long-encouraged hopes in the 


moment of completion, and furniſhes another 


proof, among the many I have already given, of 
the truth of * Hamlet's aſſertion, that 


© There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
% Rough-hew them how we will.” 


About the concluſion of this ſeaſon, Mr. Powell 
came fluſhed into the Green- room one evening, 
and informed me, that Mr. Benſley and he had 
dined at Lord Tyrawley's, where Miſs Nancy 
O'Hara, who was his profeſſed admirer, had men- 
tioned in converſation, that I ſhould ſoon have a 
conſiderable legacy left me, Laly Tyrawley being 
very ill. I uſually had a ſummons every evening 
to wait upon her ladyſhip, and upon my return- 
ing home, I accordingly found one, requeſting 
that I would go to Somerſet houſe; but being 
much indifpoſed from a violent cold, and greatly 


* Hamlet, Act V. Scene II. lh 
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fatigued, as I had that night played Alicia, impelled 


by the ſame wayward deſtiny that had ſo often 


directed my determinations, I reſolved to poſt- 


pone my viſit till the morning, 

I did ſo; and about nine o'clock received a 
note from her ladyſhip's woman, informing me 
that her miſtreſs had died at three that morning. 


She added, that his lordſhip had come at five, - 
when he locked himſelf up, and, after having 
examined all her ladyſhip's papers, had gone away, 
leaving ſtrict orders with her not to have any com- 


munication whatſoever with me, upon pain of his 


diſpleaſure. His lordſhip gave as a reaſon for this 


reſtriction, that he had found, during his rum- 


mage, a letter of mine, which had convinced him 
of what he had once doubted, of my having en- 


couraged her ladyſhip to refuſe his requeſt, rela- 
tive to cutting off the entail of an eſtate. 
This, like many other of my imputed faults, 
originated from a miſtake.— Indeed, moſt of the 
actions of my life have been in the ſame manner 


perverted; by which means I have been loaded 


with cenſures that I do not really deſerve.— Er- 
rors enough I know I have been guilty of; but 
theſe have been ſo multiplied and miſrepreſented, 
that it is become neceſſary for me to lay a true 
ſtatement of them before you and the world. To 
know that your friendſhip has not been leſſened 
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by theſe miſrepreſentations, is one of the greateſt 
bleſſings I at preſent enjoy.— I am ſorry to ſay, 
that I fear the world too much delights in ſcandal, 
for me to hope that my conduct has been viewed 
by them in the ſame favourable light.—I will, 
however, truſt that theſe prejudices are not irre- 
moveable, —I will hope that, when the account I 
am now employed on, reaches the public, it will 
be received with the ſame candour and kindneſs, 
with which my attempts to gain their favour in 
my theatrical profeſſion were once rewarded. 

But to return to his Lordſhip.[ think I in- 
formed you, in one of the preceding letters, that 
Lord Tyrawley's private marriage with his lady 
prevented him from receiving the fortune he ex- 
peRed to have had with her. Inſtead of which, 


when the ſeparation between them took place, he 


was obliged to allow her a handſome income as 
his wife. His lordſhip likewiſe put her in pol- 
ſeſſion of the apartments, plate, &c. &c. which my 
mother abdicated upon her quarrel with him, as 
related in the early part of my hiſtory 

Upon the death of Lord Bleſſington's ſon, Lady 
Tyrawley, and her brother the noble Earl, were 
the only perſons in the entail of the family eſtate. 


Lord Tyrawley being at that time much diſtreſſed, 


from having a young family laid to him, which, 
in all probability he could have no right to, he ap- 
| plied 
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plied to his lady to join in cutting off the rever- 
ſion, that he might be able to diſpoſe of it. 


I have already acquainted you with moſt of the 
particulars of that application from his lordſhip, . 


and of the letters which paſſed between them upon 
the occaſion, but ſome continuation is now ne- 
ceſſary. At the time this happened, I was at 


Hollwood. Her ladyſhip ſent me her huſband's 


firſt letter, and ſeemed by the concluſion of her 
own to ſay, that ſhe was determined to refuſe his 
lordſhip's requeſt ; as ſhe meant every thing ſhe 
had to leave as an addition to my daughter's for- 


tune. I anſwered her ladyſhip's letter, thank- 


ing her in the ſtrongeſt terms for her friendſhip ; 
and, without any explanation, faid, I /end the in- 
cloſed ; whereas I onght to have diſtingaiſhed i 
by ſaying, I return, &c. In this ſtate my letter 
was found at Somerſet-houſe, and my good pa- 
tron, friend, father, or lord, ſeemed to believe 
from it, that his wife's refuſal proceeded from my 
advice. I was thus conſidered as guilty, and im- 
mediately condemned at his houſe in Leiceſter- 


fields, where the family were no friends to me. 


No will was brought forth; and I never ſaw his 
lordſhip after, but once in the Green-room, and 
at his own houſe, when he was firſt confined by 
the diſorder which carried him off, 
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Have I not reaſon, think you, to complain 
once more of. the unkind attacks of fortune? Was 
it poſſible to ſuppoſe that ſuch untoward circun- 
ſtances would have ſtepped between me and my 
tiopes, fo well-tounded as they were? Yet, why 
ſhould I expect ſtability in that wheel which from 
my earlieſt years, as you have ſeen, has been ſub- 


zec to ſudden and unexpected revolutions? S0 


ften have occaſions prefented themſelves for 
making this remark, that I really fear they begin 
to appcar tireſome repetitions. May not however 
theſe diſappointments have been intended by the 
all-wiſe Diſpoſer of events, to promote my real 
good |—T hat great moraliſt Shakſpere “, ſpeak- 
ing of the blindneſs of mortals in their wiſhes, 
tells us, that 


e We, ignorant of ourſelves, 
«6 Beg often our own harms ; which the wiſe Powers. 
Deny us for our good: ſo find we profit 
„ By loſing of our prayers.” | 


Let me then indulge the thought ; and endeavour 
to diſpel the gloom which, when viewed in an- 
Mer light. they caſt over the mind, 

When Lord Tyrawley was taken ill, led by that 
reſpet and affection which I had always enter- 
tained for his Lordſhip, I went to pay my duty 
to him. Upon my entrance, I had the mortifi- 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Scene I. 
cation 
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eation to be repulſed by a domeſtic, who told me 
that Miſs O Hara knew my ſenfibility to be too 
great to bear the fight of ſo conſpicuous a cha- 
rater, when degenerated into idiotiſm ; and the 
* converſation I had with her during the maſque- 
rade in ** Man and Wife,” the laſt time ſhe ſaw 
me on the ſtage, had convinced her that I could 
not poſſibly have any paſſion but contempt for 
her. She therefore would not give me the trou- 
ble of an interview with a perſon to whom I had 
ſhewn ſo many marks of diſlike. 

I found all my paſſions awakened by this in- 
ſulting meſſage ; and forced my way, in ſpite of 
every oppoſition, into his Lordſhip's apartment. 
But how ſhall I deſcribe the melancholy ſpectacle 
which there preſented itſelf ! My heart bleeds at 
the very recollection of it. There, alas! I be- 
held that great man, who had ſhone, brightly 
ſhone, both in the field and cabinet, (“ for when 
«© a ſoldier was the theme, his name was not far 
« off )” ; who had with honour filled places of the 
higheſt truſt and confidence, and had been one 
of the firſt ornaments of this country, ſunk into 
a ſtate of debility and idiotiſm. His Lordſhip 
was fitting up in his bed, wrapped in a ſcarlet 
gown, His eyes were ſunk ; his tongue was lol- 


* During the maſquerade, I reproached her, as ſhe fat in 
the ſtage-box, for her partiality to one of the performers. 
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ling out on one ſide of his mouth; and he ap- 
peared to be counting his fingers. — Heavens 
what a {ad reverſe ! | 

With a heart burſting with fondneſs and grief, 
I knelt down by the ſide of the bed, and, taking 
hold of one of his hands, bathed it with my tears, 
I then fervently kiſſed it, in hopes that would 
draw his attention towards me, and cauſe him to 
recolle& me.—Inſtead of which, after ſome time, 
he whiſpered, © Send Aby,“ „ want Aby.“ 
„Why does not Aby come?” meaning Aby 
Fiſher. Hearing him thus ſpeak with ſome de- 
gree of rationality, I requeſted that he would look 
upon me; and ſaid every thing that I thought 
would revive his recolletion—but, ah! in vain. 

Hearing only the fame diſcordant notes re- 
peated from thoſe lips whoſe every ſound was 
once harmony to my ears, I quitted the room, 
ſhocked beyond meaſure with the ſight I had be- 
held ; a ſight which recalled to my memory the 
ſimilarity of his Lordſhip's ſituation with that of 
his great General, who had taught him the way to 
glory, and who had experienced, like him, a ſe - 
cond childhood. 

As I went to my chair, I was told by an old 
domeſtic, that the ungrateful young man he had 
called for, who had been foſtered by his Lord- 
ſhip's humanity, after haying been introduced, 

when 
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when an infant, in a baſket, or by ſome other 
unaccountable means, from the gate of his Lord- 
ſhip's houſe at Blackheath, now even refuſed to 
give his patron the only pleaſure he was capable 
of receiving, that of ſeeing him play upon the 
violin ; for, as his Lordſhip was totally bereft of 
the ſenſe of hearing, e his talents, as 

to ſound, were uſeleſs. 

Nay, ſo far had his Lordſhip s partiality for 
him gained ground, that having, after ſome time, 
recovered a ray of reaſon, he informed his ſon, 
the preſent gallant General, or elſe directed Miſs 
O'Hara to acquaint him, that he muſt provide 
himſelf with a lodging, as Mr. Fiſher (the preſent 
amiable Doctor) could not be diſlodged. —Thus 
are nature and every tender innate feeling deaden- 
ed, if not totally deſtroyed, by the deſigning, diſſi- 
pated, ungenerous perſon, who continually is in 
the preſence of the declining invalid, and which 


generally ends in obtaining a perfect command. 
G. A. B. 


— | 


LETTER LkIXVIII. 


November 23, 17— 


M X viſit to Lord Tyrawley had ſo great an 


effe& upon my mind, that I was immediately at- 
I 6 tacked 
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| tacked with a diſorder which carried with it a 


probability of proving fatal; and it certainly 
would have done ſo, had I been called by the 
prints to the theatre, and been unable to have 
done my duty there : But Mr. Colman prevented 
me from experiencing ſo mortifying a trial, by 
introducing, at the beginning of this ſeaſon (the 
ſecond of my preſent articles), a young woman 
named Miller. 

This perſon had nothing to recommend her 
but the acting manager's favour, a circumſtance 


which plainly evinces the unlimited power of gen- 


tlemen in that department; who, we ſee from this 
inſtance, can dare to eit upon the public any 
being for whom they may have conceived a par- 
tiality, or whom they intend to ſet up as a mark 
of reſentment againſt another performer. Had ! 
now poſſeſſed the ſame ſpirit I did when the pretty 
Cordelia appeared, who indeed had youth and 
elegance to boaſt of, the manager might not have 
found the taſk he had undertaken fo eaſy as he 
did; but my filence upon the occaſion, which 
proceeded from a conſciouſneſs of indiſcretion, 
and the conſtant diſappointment of my hopes, 
made my paſſivenefs appear the effect of indiſpo- 
ſition ; confequently this puppet was permitted to 
go on, though a very, very indifferent ſubſtitute. 
When 
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When the benefits came to be ſettled, my ill- 
neſs obliged me to fix upon a piece in which I 
could appear without much exertion. Andro- 
mache, in“ The Diſtreſt Mother,” ſeemed as 
ſuitable as any, that play being eſteemed the 
ſtrongeſt in the company; Mr. Powell playing 
Oreſtes ; Mrs. Yates, Hermione ; and myſelf, An- 
dromache. Having never been accuſtomed to a/# 
as a favour what I imagined I had a right to ex- 
pea, I did not apply to Mrs. Yates to perform her 
part; as ſhe had lately played it, I had no appre- 
henſion of her not doing it now. What the 
cuſtom may be at. preſent, I am unacquainted 
with; but at that time it was unuſual to requeſt a 
performer's appearance, unleſs a new part was to 
be ſtudied, 

However, upon the play being advertiſed, I re- 
ceived a note from the intended Helen's daughter, 
in a high ſtyle indeed: to this I replied ; and, in 
a few days, I was not a little furpriſed to ſee the 
dejected Trojan Queen's correſpondence with the 
beautiful Grecian Princeſs in the public papers. 
am ſure Mrs. Yates's behaviour upon this oc- 
cahon muſt have been the conſequence of ſome 
miſrepreſentation, as I have ſince had the ſtrongeſt 
inſtances of this lady's humanity and proffered 
civility, which indeed I could have no poſſible 


right to expect. 


When 
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When this affair became public, my good 
friend, her Grace of Queenſberry, ſent for me to 
enquire what could occaſion ſuch a rupture. I 
told her Grace, that J was totally ignorant of the 
cauſe, but was concerned at the loſs of ſo capital 
a performer, let it proceed from what cauſe it 
would. She anſwered that it was very immate- 
rial as to the boxes; for my avowed patroneſs, 
her ſiſter Douglas (an affumed title for the 
Dutcheſs), who had been ſome time in town, but 
could not appear in public till the great cauſe then 
pending was determined, had requeſted her to 
take care of my benefit. As if,” continued her 
Grace, I wanted Peg's recommendation to pa- 
© tronize you!“ Then looking very fignificant, 
ſhe ſaid, ** 1 ſuppoſe you recolle& I was one of 
t the firſt that noticed you!“ I replied, ſhe had 
done me that honour. * It was an honour,” 
added ſhe, *© and a very great one, if you knew 
all; for I not only then gave you good advice, 
& but have only been once at a play ſince I found 
© you did not follow that advice.” I coloured; 
which her Grace perceiving, ſhe immediately 
turned the diſcourſe, and began to conſult what 
piece I ſhould have. 

Juſt at that inſtant her grace of Douglas was 
announced, Next to fincerity, gratitude 1s the 


moſt ſuſceptible feeling of my heart, My ſenfa- 
tions, 
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tions, there fore, at hearing that revered name, 
are ſcarcely to be conceived or deſcribed. I be- 
lieve Penelope was not more happy in meeting 
her long - loſt Ulyſſes; nor Achilles his Patroclus; 
or, to bring the compariſon nearer home, a fond 
love-fick girl to ſee the object of her affections; 
than I was to meet this beſt of women, whoſe 
every little civility ſeemed to contain fo much 
good-nature, with ſuch fincere marks of regard, 
that they made an impreſſion which can never be 
eradicated from my mind. 

Upon this lady's entrance, her copartner in 
the tambour accoſted her with, ** I am glad you 
are come. How go affairs on in the Houſe of 
Lords?“ To which interrogation the viſitor 
replied, ** That ſhe had the greateſt reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs,. as well from the juſtice of the cauſe, 
3s from the equity of the court before which it 
was ; whoſe decifions were ſo judicious, that they 
were ſcarcely ever repined at, even by thoſe who 
loſt what they contended for,” 

„Well!“ returned her Grace of Queenſberry; 
you muſt now decide what is to be done in 
the court of Covent-Garden, upon the ſecond 
* or third of April. Your Queen of Troy is 
left alone; for the Grecian Princeſs has de- 
* Clared that ſhe ſhall meet her Hector on the 
other ſide of the Stygian Lake, before ſhe will 
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“ aſſiſt her.” The univerſal laugh which this 
droll ſpeech excited was greatly increaſed by the 
inflexibility of the lady's countenance. As ſoon 
as the laughter was ſubſided, her Grace remarked, 
that, notwithſtanding the pleaſantry which had 
Juſt paſſed, the determination was 'of as much im- 
portance to me, as that of the great Douglas cauſe 
was to them, as I played under a letter of licence, 
and had nothing to ſupport me but the produce 
of my benefit. 

« Romeo and Juliet, Venice Preſerved,” 
and Cleone,” were ſeverally propoſed, and all 
rejected, from my not being able to ſuſtain my 
characters in them, through the weakneſs I was 
labouring under ; at laſt her Grace concluded, 
aſſuming at the ſame time an air of as much im- 
portance, as if ſhe had found out a method to pay 
off the national debt, that it muſt be The Al- 
% bion Queens.” She thought, ſhe ſaid, upon 
recollection, that I was like Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

The latter part of the Dutcheſs's ſpeech over- 
whelmed me with confuſion; when her Grace, 
laughing, ſaid, ſhe was glad to ſee, that after hav- 
ing been ſo many years in public, keeping ſuch 
fine company, and having travelled ſo much, 1 
betrayed ſuch evident marks of modeſty. The 
Dutcheſs of Douglas chid her Grace, who cer- 

tainly 
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tainly poſſeſſed the moſt feeling heart, notwith- 
ftanding it was contained in ſo rude a mould: 
Upon which ſhe replied, “ I ſuppoſe it will be a 


matter of pleaſure, inſtead of mortification, 


* when I inform Bellamy, that I have always en- 
e quired after her.” —I bowed; the play was BE 
on; and I very gladly took my leave. 

1 have already given you my ſentiments upon 
her Grace's behaviour, and that at a time I was 
ſmarting under the laſhes received at a former vi- 
lit: I ſhall therefore only ſay here, that though I 
was ſenſible of the honour of being admitted to 
Queenſberry-Houſe, which was always attended 
with pecuniary advantages even beyond my ex- 
pectations, yet I would very willingly have de- 
clined the honour, and even theſe advantages, 
could I have done it without the imputation of 
diſreſpe& and ingratitude, as I was ſure of meet- 
ing with ſome ſarcaſm, which in a manner de- 
ſtroyed the benefit. Her Grace of Douglas en- 
caged me to breakfaſt the next day, where, tout d 
contraire, I met with the moſt agreeable reception 
that real ATE * unmixed with caprice, can 
beſtow, 

At length the tn of my benefit came, The 
Douglas cauſe was decided that day in their fa- 
vour, to the very great mortification of the houſe 
of Hamilton, When my two patroneſſes ap- 
peared, 
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peared, the applauſe was great, but, upon the 
young gentleman's entering, it increaſed; and the 
Dutcheſs of Douglas making more courteſies 
upon the occaſion than her companion thought 
needful, ſhe leaned over the young gentleman 
who ſat between them, and cried out, Sit 
« down, Peg!” This had ſuch an effect upon 
me, who ſtood on the ſame fide, ready to make 
my appearance, that I burſt into ſuch a fit of 
laughter as prevented me from going on imme- 
diately, as I ought to have done. But this was 
not all. Her Grace being in high good-humour, 
me kept calling out, occaſionally, loud enough 
for me to hear, Well ſaid, Mary!“ © Bravo, 
„Mary!“ which, united with the former, was 
very near turning the ſaid ſtory we were enacting 
into a Tragi-Comedy ; for it was with the greateſt 
difficulty I could 1 my riſible faculties in any 
decorum. 

At the concluſion of the ſeaſon, I found that it 
had turned out a very beneficial one. This aroſe 
not only from the patronage of the ladies already 
mentioned, and many others, but it received 
ſome addition from the generoſity of an unex- 
pected benefactor; of which, though truly ridi- 
culous in itſelf, I am tempted to give you the par- 
riculars ; as perhaps they may have the ſame effect 
upon your muſcles, as the Dutcheſs of Queenſ- 


berry's verbal applauſe had upon mine. f 
n 
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An old gouty Knight, Banker, and Alderman, 
had entertained a partiality for me. As his lady 
was an elegant and accompliſhed woman, and in 
poſſeſſion of youth as well as a fortune, it is really 
to be wondered at that ſhe ſhould have ſacrificed 


herſelf to waning age and diſeaſe, merely for the 


ſake of a title. But tay old friend verified the 
adage of Tout jour perdri, ne vaut rien.“ He 
had ſent me at my benefit an extraordinary pre- 
ſent, and as his honour was not accuſtomed to 
do generous deeds, I might naturally have ſup- 
poſed that I was not to place it to the ſcore either 
of humanity or liberality. 

He accordingly called ſome days after, when he 
was informed that I was not at home; but 
ſuſpecting the veracity of my fervant, he went to 
{ome little diſtance, and ordered the houſe to be 
watched. In a ſhort time after 1 went out; and 
whether his Mercury had not readily found him, 
or his corpulence had curbed his activity, I can- 
not jay, but he did not overtake my chair till I 
had reached Leiceſter-houſe. 

[ there heard a voice, ſeemingly of a . out 
of breath, cry, Stop, chairmen, ſtop.” The 
two-legged poneys, however, continued their trot ; 
at laſt a man, in a horſeman's coat, came up to 
the fide of the chair, and, in an imperative tone, 
commanded the chairmen to ſet down; he at the 
ſame 
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fame time knocked at the ſide-window. I was 
greatly alarmed, and experienced perturbations 
for which I can no otherwiſe account, than from 
the uncommonneſs of the circumſtance. I not- 
withſtanding did as I was ordered; when, to my 
inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, I beheld my impaſſioned 
elder, who ſeemed to me to haye broke his wind 
to ſhew his gallantry. 

As he could not immediately 54 I aſked win, | 
repeatedly, what was the occaſion of ſuch mad- 
neſs? Upon which, unbuttoning his ſurtout, not 
only to recover breath, but to dazzle me with the 
gold lace upon his coat, wiſely judging, that as a 


woman I muſt be captivated by finery, he in a 


panting voice told me, he had given me a ſub- 
ſtantial proof of his affection at my benefit, be- 
ſides thirty pounds, the balance of a former debt 
for money borrowed upon my jewels, and which 
he had never demanded. 

Hearing this uncommon falutation, I deſired 
my panting lover, in a very reſolute tone, to go 
about his buſineſs ; for, if he did not, I would 
inform his young lady of his depravity and folly. 
J then told him, that if ever he preſumed, upon 
any account, to take ſuch a liberty with me again, 
I was not ſo friendleſs, but that ſome. perſon 


would intereſt themſelves in my cauſe, and puniſh 
his inſolence. | 


I had 
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I had no ſooner ſaid this, than in an inſtant away 


my gentleman went; and notwithſtanding I had 
been heartily frightened at his approach, yet to ſee 


the ſhort ſquab ſkuttling away as if he had crackers 


at his tail, preſented ſuch a ridiculous ſcene, that 
I could not help burſting into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, In this I was joined by the very 
chairmen, who had heard the curious converſation, 
and had reconnoitred my T urtle-eater ; ſo that it 
was ſome moments before they could take up 
their burthen, that is, their chair; for, as for my- 
ſelf, I was reduced to my original goſſomer.- 

I afterwards mentioned the incident to one of 
his lady's intimates : ſhe was highly entertained 
with it, and declared, ſhe would make her friend 
acquainted with it. She at the ſame time in- 
formed me, that this flower of gallantry, at home, 
appeared to be the moſt docile and fond help-mate 
ſhe ever knew. 

I never heard any more from or of this mirror 
of knighthood, till I read in the news-papers, 


ſome ſhort time after, that he had made his entree 
into the family vault. And I much fear the proof 


he gave of his activity upon the above-mentioned 
occaſion ſent him ſome years ſooner to his long 
home than if he had acted the part of a ſober 
citizen, and the diſcreet father of a numerous 
family. I am the more induced to draw this con- 

cluſion, 
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cluſion, from its being announced that his death 
was occaſioned by an aſthma, which proved fatal 
from the breaking of a blood -veſſel. 

Not long after, Mrs. Smith (whom I haye 
more than once mentioned), a relation of the 
knight, came to put me in mind of the thirty 
pounds I ſtood indebted to him, leſt it ſhould 
be demanded at an inconvenient time. As 
ſhe informed me of his death, ſhe accompanied 
the information with tears, the common tribute 
paid to a worthy couſin. Seeing which, I could 
not help telling her of his gallant attack upon 
me. As ſhe was a pattern of virtue herſelf, ſhe no 
ſooner received the intelligence, than ſhe wiped 
away the pearly drops, and had recourſe to the 
other female weapons, by which ſhe forcibly 
proved her inveterate abhorrence of connubial in- 
fidelity, DD 

As I know not that I ſhall be able to terminate 
this letter with a more memorable incident than 
the foregoing, I will do ſo, ere the ſmile has left 
your face; for I am ſure even my lifeleſs repre- 
ſentation of it muſt have raiſed that pleaſurable 
appearance on your lovely countenance, — What 
hilarity would it have afforded you, had you 
been a diſintereſted ſpectator of the laughable 
ſcene —I have no doubt but you would have 


enjoyed it even in a higher degree than I did 
Not 
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Not even Shakſpere's fat knight, in any of the 
humourous diſtreſſes his wanton attacks on the 


dames of Windſor led him into, could furniſh 
you with a ſurer fund of mirth, than the amorous 


ally of my city knight would have done. 


G. A. B. 


— 


LETTER IXXXIxX. 


December 2, 17 


7b HE fummer following, his majeſty of Den- 
mark viſited England ; when Mr. Garrick, who 
wanted performers, as all thoſe belonging to the 
London theatres had by this time joined their 
ſeveral companies in their ſummer excurſions, 
and none were to be collected upon the occaſion 
but thoſe at Richmond, made application to Mr. 
Woodward, and requeſted that he would aſk me. 
[ complied with great readineſs, but upon con- 


dition that leave was obtained of the acting ma- 
nager. Mr. Woodward thought this unneceſſary, 
and ſaid he intended applying to Mr. Harris, who 
would, no doubt, ſign a liberty for me, at the ſame 
time he did for him. 


The firſt piece we performed was the“ Suſpi- 
* cious Huſband,” in which I played Clarinda. 
I | OVpon 
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Upon my appearance, there was one perſon hiſſed. 
As this was a ſalutation I was not acquainted 


with, I could not help receiving pain from it; but 


upon Mr. Garrick's ſaying it was apparent ma- 
lice, as the general opinion was evidently for me, 
I compoſed myſelf, and played as well as I could. 
„The Provoked Wife“ was the ſecond piece 
that we performed, in which I appeared in the 
character of Lady Fanciful. In the laſt Act, the 
perſon, whoſe buſineſs it was, not having called 
me, Mr Garrick was juſt going to be witty upon 
the occaſion, as you may recolle&t my worthy 
friend, Mr. Quin, was upon my non-appearance, 
from a very particular incident, many years be- 
fore; but my entering juſt as he had advanced for 
that purpoſe prevented his wit from being for 
that time made known ; and I could never find 
out what occaſion he would have fixed on to ſhew 
his ſatire, 
I muſt here add, that the incidents may not 
be diſunited, that the beginning of the next ſea- 


ſon his Daniſh Majeſty came to ſee Jane Shore,” 


at Covent-Garden, in which I played Alicia; 
when obſerving the royal viſitor to prefer the 
charm of Somnus to the Tragic Muſe, and un- 
willing that he ſhould loſe the fine acting it might 
be ſuppoſed he came to ſee, I drew near to his 


box, and with a moſt violent exertion of voice, 
4 which 
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| which the part admitted, cried out, Oh ! thou 
« falſe Lord!” by which I ſo effeQually roufed 
his majeſty, that he told the unfortunate Comte de 
Bathmore (who, as I have already informed you, 
uſed to be a frequent viſitor at my houſe), that he 
would not be married to a woman with ſuch a 
bell voice, upon any account, as he ſhould never 
expect to ſleep. 

This ſummer Mr. Powell died. The laſt time 
Jever ſaw him he requeſted my pardon, and aſ- 
ſured ms he would make atonement, the next win- 
ter, for the injury he had done me in my profeſſion. 

The concluding ſeaſon of my agreement I was 
ſeldom called upon at the theatre; and indeed the 
ſevere indiſpoſition I had undergone had left me ſo 
weak, that I ſhould have executed my duty with 
great difficulty, as I always made it an invariable 
rule to play when called upon, were I able to riſe ; 
nor did | eyer engage perſons to applaud me, or 
pay the doers of the papers to put in puffs to im- 
poſe upon the public, under the fignature of Im- 
partial Writers.“ 

Now I am upon this ſubject, I will ſend you a 
ſpecimen of the dependence that in general is to 
be placed on the accounts given in the papers by 
thoſe ſort of writers. Though it happened many 
years before the period I am upon, yet it will not 
be the leſs d- propos here. 
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During the memorable run of © Romeo ang 
Jñuliet,“ at Drury-Lane, the late Sir John Hill, 
who had not at that time been knighted, was the 
Editor of a news-paper; I think it was called 
the © Gray's-Inn Journal,” but am not ſure. In 
that paper, he did me the honour to be very la- 
viſh in my praiſe, for which I gave him credit, as 
I had not then the pleaſure to know him. 

Open my return to Covent-Garden, he one 
evening ſwam into the Green-Room, during the 
repreſentation of that play, and when I was called 
to go to the balcony, the ſcene on which he had 
been moſt exuberant in his eulogiums, he greatly 
aſtonithed me by ſaying, I muſt go and ſes it, 
for I hear it is the fineſt piece of acting in the 
6 whole performance.” I could not reſiſt turu- 
ing back, to aſk him if he had not wrote a cri- 
tique upon it? To which he replied, with a be- 
coming non chalence, that he had written it from 

what he heard at the Bedford, and never till that 
evening had an opportunity of ſeeing it. 

As Romeo and Juliet” was a ſtanding diſh 
at both theatres, at that period, for two years run- 
ning, it might be ſuppoſed that all the critiques 
of that gentleman, as well as the fraternity in 
general, were equally the reſult of obſervation and 
judgment. Indeed, I believe moſt of the praiſe or 
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partizans or enemies of the performers ; except 
in new pieces, when the editors think it their duty 
to give the public, with an account of the per- 
formance, the merits or demerits of the actors and 
agreſſes | 

Excuſe this long digreſſion. I will now return 
to my narrative, —This ſummer I was not only 
diſengaged from the theatre, but from my em- 
ployment at Comte Haſlang's; which was occa- 
tioned by the following circumſtance : I had bor- 
rowed, ſome time before,  fortv guineas of Mr. 
Woolward, to pay my coal-mer hant; for though l 
would not receive any pecuniary favours from 
that gentleman myſelf, I made no ſcruple to bor- 
row of him to accommodate others, Mr. Wood- 


ward having now occaſton for the money, and it 


not being in my power to repay it, J applied to 
the Comte for it. His Excellency told me he had 
not that ſum by him, but referred me to Mrs. 
Myers. You muſt know that this lady, who was 
the widow of his valet-de-chambre, had been his 
houſekeeper, but at this period was tranſlated to 
the high office of being his governante ; for as his 
Lordſhip was immerſed 1n politics, the court, the 
club, and public places, he had not time to a- 
nage himſelf. 

Being thus referred to her, I ſent to ſpeak with 
ler in the anti-chamber, through which all the 
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people of faſhion paſs to go to the chapel gallery. 
No pen can deſcribe the ludicrous ſcene that paſ- 
{ed upon the occaſion ; let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
the lady had no objection to a few oaths, and 
that ſhe ſpoke plain Engliſh. At firſt it afforded 
diverſion to the gentlemen who happened to be 
paſſing through the room ; but at laſt, provoked 
by ſome words I unfortunately let drop, ſhe pour- 
ed ſuch a torrent of groſs abuſe upon her Lord 
and benefactor, that I took myſelf off; and at the 
ſame time took ſuch an averſion to her, that I 
declined going to the houſe ; nor did I ever of- 
ficiate more. 

I now determined to retire to my houſe at 
Strand on the Green, and wait the iſſue of what- 
ever ſhould happen. In a ſhort time I received a 
viſit from Mr. Cook, a gentleman belonging to a 
particular department in the theatre, who told me 
he was ſorry to be the meſſenger of unwelcome 
news, but he came from Mr. Colman to inform 
me, that if I would accept of / pounds a week, 
he would engage me; if not, he ſhould no longer 
look upon me as one of the company. 

I could ill brook this meſſage, as it was adding 
an inſult to an affront. Had Mr. Colman ſent 
me a diſcharge, it would have carried with it more 
of that candour by which his actions are generally 
guided, but, as I had certainly treated that gen- 
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tleman ill, I did not complain; conſcious of my 
error, I hope he will forgive me when I declare, 
that I have ſhot my arrow o'er my head, which 
has reeoled and only hurt myſelf. | 
Mr. Harris called upon me that day, or the 


- next, and ſeemed much hurt at the affair. He 


conſoled me with the hopes of the fuit being foon 


ended; when, he aſſured me, that I ſhould be re- 


inſtated in my former ſituation. 

A coolneſs had now taken place between Mr. 
Woodward, who boarded with me at Strand, and 
Mr, Hoole, about ſome advice the latter had given 
relative to a benefit. This was a ſevere ſtroke 
upon me, as it produced the fame eſſect between 
the family and myſelf, My regard was ſincere, 
and was increaſed by obligation. 


I had bred up a near relation (a nephew) from 
an infant, in a manner which would be neceſ- 


fary to make him appear ke a gentleman, in 
which line I had then reaſon to believe I ſhould 
de able to maintain him. He was at Weſtmin- 
ter, was placed in one of the firſt boarding-houles, 
and enabled to keep company with the principal 
boys in the ſchool, not only for quality, but ge- 
nius, to whom he ſeemed to give the preference. 


Among theſe, the Rev, Mr. Hayes, and young 


Ford, ſon of Doctor Ford, both poſſeſſed of ſhining 
parts, were his particular intimates, 
K 3 The 
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The alteration which had taken place in my 
circumſtances rendered an alteration in his mode 
of education needful; I therefore wrote to my 
mother, when I-was in Scotland, deſiring her to 
take him from Weſtminſter, and place him where 
he might learn arithmetic : ſhe accordingly did 
lo, and I regularly ſent the money to pay the ex- 
pences. My young gentleman's pride was much 
hurt by this arrangement; but as Mr: Wood- 
ward had taken him to live at chambers with him, 
and indulged him in what he thought requiſite, 
we never came to an explanation till the laſt 
winter. | | 

then informed him that J had found a capital 
houſe in the city that was willing to receive him; 
to which he replied, with all the conſequence that 
would have become a Duke had he been inſulted, 
that I might have ſaved myſelf the trouble, for [ 
had bred, him as a gentleman, and ſhould ſupport 
him as ſuch. His inſolence aggravating me, I 
alked him, with a ſupercilious ſmile, why he did 
not fly, and requeſt the intereſt of his ſchool-fel- 
low, Sir Watkyn- Williams Wynn, of whole ac- 
quaintance he boaſted ſo much? His anſwer was, 
before he would be a wretched dependent upon 
any man on earth, he would wait till he was of 
age to be inliſted, and prefer carrying a mul- 
quet, 


\ The 
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The fpirit of the boy pleaſed me, and from 
that hour I reſolved not to curb it. He was a 
great favourite in Mr. Hoole's family; and as that 
gentleman is poſſeſſed of one of the beſt of hearts, 
in addition to his other qualifications, it was not 
long before he obtained for my nephew a brevet 
in the honourable the Eaſt-India Company s ſer- 
vice at Bombay. 

The difficulty was how to fit him out. As my 
finances were but in an indifferent fitvation, I 
was obliged to try my credit; and failing in that, 
to the amount of about eighty or ninety pounds, 
applied to Mr. Woodward, who ſaid he would 
advance the money upon hs bond; as he well 
knew, though a minor, his principles and honour 
were ſuch as he could depend upon 

My worthy friend-Mr. Hoole now introduced 


him to a gentleman” of the India-Houſe, named 


Corbet ; who not only lent him twelve guincas, 
but ſpoke to a Captain in his favour, and ſhewed 


him uncommon civilities. Beſides this teſtimony | 


of friendſhip, I was indebted to Mr. Hoole the 
ſum of forty pounds, which Lam ſorry to ſay Rig 


remains unpaid. Theſe circumſtances undoubt- 


edly made me feel this coolneſs more ſeverely 
than otherwiſe I ſhould have done; and I do. not 
know that any deprivation of ſeeing real friends 
ever gave me ſuch ſenſible pain. FEET 
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But theſe reyolutions in friendſhips are, I fee, 
as certain and unavoidable, as the common yi. 
ciflitudes in all human affairs. Even thoſe which 
appear to be the firmeſt founded, which haye a 
ſimilarity of ſentiment and diſpoſition for their 
baſis, are not ſometimes proof againſt the feebleſt 
_ | blaſts of diſcord. —How finely has my immortal 
poet deſcribed this frailty, and confirmed the fore- 
going obſervation * ! 

* Oh! world, thy ſlippery mo friends now faſt 
“ ſworn, 

„ Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one 1 

„ Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, 

„Are ſtill together; who twine, as 'twere, in love 

„ Unſeparable; ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 

„ To bitter enmity.” 


At the concluſion of the ſummer, Mr, Wood- 
ward engaged with his former epponent, Foote, 
to go to Scotland, and to play during the ſummer 
at the little theatre. As I had now no buſineſs to 
call me to town, I determined to remain at Strand, 
and divert myſelf with books, birds, and writing. 
I began a comedy; but unfortunately, Thalia 
had no ſooner honoured me with a viſit, than ſhe 
was obliged ſuddenly to decamp, upon account 
of the return of a far more diſagreeable viſitant, 


Coriolanus, Act IV. Scene III. ; 
the 
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e, the pain in my fide; a gueſt with whoſe intru- 
vi- ſions J had long been troubled, and of whom, 
ch 


notwithſtanding all my endeayours, I could not 
totally get rid. This obliged me to come to 
town, as I had no opinion of any of the phyſical 
gentlemen but Mr. Adair, to whoſe ſkill and un- 
remitting attention I had been frequently in- 
debted. 


I had now no dependence but on Comte Ha- 
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faſt flang's promiſed friendſhip, and a few jewels, the 
relicts of Miſs Meredith's legacy, the very thoughts | 
of parting from which almoſt broke my heart. 1 
iſe, Notwithſtanding this, I wrote to a lady, without : 
e conſidering her taſte for expence, and the con- 1 
trated ſtate of my finances, to procure me a N 
lodging for a feu weeks, for myſelf and one maid- ; 
ſervant. Accordingly I ſet off the next day, b 
ood- leaving the cook, gardener, and footman, to take 
boote, care of my treaſure at Strand. 
mer At the time Mr. Woodward firſt made the 
ls to propoſal to board with me, he had laid in wine, 
rand, coals, candles, &c. &c. and infiſted (as he had 
ting. engaged for a year, and as he hoped I would per- 
lar mit him to return in the ſummer) upon paying 
n ſhe 


| the whole ſum he had agreed for, notwithſtand- 
count ing his abſence. All falſe punctilio ceaſed upon 
itant, this occafion ; and, when he ſet off for Scotland, 
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he left me the quarter's money, together with 
all his writings, in a ſtrong box. 
Being unwilling to hazard a depoſit of ſuch im- 
portance in the country whilſt I was away, I took 
this box with me to town; and, finding a ray of 
my uſual preſentiment croſs my mind juſt as! 
arrived in London, I inſtantly determined that! 
would not take it to Mrs. Moore's (the Lady 1 
had wrote to), though ſhe lived in ſtile, and kept 
a number of ſervants; I therefore ſtopt at Mr, 
Colley's, in Groſvenor- ſtreet, and left it provi- 
dentaally 4 in his care. 
When I arrived in South Audley-ſtreet, I PE 
Mrs. Moore extremely ill, lying upon a couch in 
her dreſſing-room, which was towards the ſtreet, 
her beſt rooms being backwards. She informed 
me, that her woman had taken a lodging for me, 
agreeable to my requeſt; and that it was in 
Leiceſter-ſtreet, at two guineas a week. T his in- 
telligence ſtartled me, as I was miſtreſs of but 
nine guineas; and thoſe were all I was certain 
of, till I ſhould receive Mr. Woodward's quarter 
at Chriſtmas. 
Mrs. Moore infiſted upon my et the night; 
and, indeed, her illneſs induced me to do this, as 
ſhe would not ſuffer any body to ſit up with her; 
and her bed was one of the daughters of the bed 
of Ware, You know ſupper is my-only meal; 
therefore, 
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ee when the lady retired to her repoſe, I 


had tlie cloth laid, and a nobleman, who had called 


in upon a viſit, walked about the room while I ate 
it. About twelve, his Lordſhip left me. Upon 
hearing a loud knock at the door, immediately af - 
ter, I rang, to enquire what occaſioned it; when 
the butler informed me, that the noble viſitor had 
met ſome ill-looking fellows at the corner of the 
ſtreet, who, upon his telling them he feared they 
were upon no good, one replied, .o home, my 


TLord, and be ſatisfied there is no harm intend-, 


ed you.” This induced his Lordſhip to re- 
turn, in order to take a ſtick he had ſeen in 


the hall, as he — ne my by _ of de- 


fence. 

As I generally read till I am SHORE I took up a 
book with me into the bed-chamber, and ech 
ployed myſelf in that manner till J heard the clock 
ſtrike two. I then went into bed; and J had not 
been laid down five minutes, before JI heard a 
great noĩſe in the houſe, Very fortunately for me 
this happened after | was undreſſed, othevwiſe J 
!hould have gone to have checked the ſervants for 
diſturbing their lady, at a time when the was fo 
much indiſpoſed. This was, a liberty I ſhould 
have taken at the houſe even of common ac- 
pe a3 and much more eres where I could 

be as free as in my own; on ES 
* In 
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In a'moment I heard the door of our chamber 
open, and perceived a great glare of light; upon 
which Mrs. Moore ſtarted up, and ſaid, Mary 
«© Mary!” imagining it to be her maid; when 
we inſtantly heard a horrid deep voice, crying, 
Lie ſtill, or I will murder you.” Another ex- 
elamation of the ſame nature ſucceeded, and ſo on 
to a fixth, In ſhort, there was ſuch a climax of 
murderous threats, that I verily believe they had 
ſtudied their leſſons to aggravate our fears. 

They now ſet about ranfacking the drawers, 
and employed themſelves in packing up every 
thing that was portable. As the room looked into 


the garden, and from its largeneſs could contain 


many cheſts, they had leiſure to continue this em- 
ployment for a full hour; when they retired, 
You may be ſure we lay ſtill and mute during the 
whole of this tranſaction; and we were now in 
hopes that we had got rid of our dreadful viſitors, 

We were, however, miſtaken ; for one of them 
immediately returned, with a light in one hand, 
and a piſtol in the other, and drew back the cur- 
tain. Mrs. Moore now, for the firſt time, broke 
ſilence, crying, * You will not murder me!” 


The wretch ſeemed to deliberate a good while be- 


fore he anſwered. At length, after a long pauſe 
he replied, * No.” Upon which my companion 
contin d, Nor will you murder any of thoſe 

«« who 


„ who belong to me, will you?” To this he re- 
turned, without any heſitation, ** No.” At that 
inſtant a watchman's rattle was heard, when 


the fellow threw down his piſtol and ran away. 


Though | had heard diſtinctly all that paſt, I had 
not ſeen any of theſe manceuvres; for, in my 
fright, I had crept down to the bottom of the bed, 
where I lay more dead than alive; but, upon the 


tellow's retiring, I re-aſſumed my place upon my | 


pillow. 


The means, by which the ruffians had been 
diſturbed, were as follow : The houſekeeper lay 
in the front garret; and having captivated the 
butler, he had opened his trenches in an ho- 
nourable way before her : hearing the noiſe, ſhe 
imagined it was her enamorate, who, having got 
a glaſs too much, which was ſometimes the caſe, 
was blundering up to her room. This inducing 
her to look over the baluſters, as it was a well 
ſtair-caſe, ſhe ſaw the troop of thieves, © each 
with a light and a piſtol, enter her lady's room. 
Seeing this, ſhe went into the balcony, where ſhe 


_ waited till the watchman came his rounds, and 


then gave the alarm. 

The watchman obſerved, that the lamp had 
been taken out of the glaſs globe at the door, and 
that the window over it was open. This had 


deen left ſo by the careleſſneſs of the houſe-maid. 


6 As 
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As foon as the watchman obſerved this, he made 
uſe of his rattle, which ſo frightened the fellows, 
that, dropping their booty, they each ſhifted for 
himſelf, The man who had returned to our 
room, finding himſelf alone, made his way into 
the garden, and leapt into the next area; where, 
after hiding ſome trinkets which he had ſecreted 
from his affociates, he was taken by Colonel 
Sloper's ſervants. 

Being delivered by them to the watchmen, who 
by this time were aſſembled in a conſiderable body, 
on promiſe of lenity, he gave information where 
his companions were to be met with, and five 
more of them were taken. Two others, who had 
been left as a guard over Mrs. Moore's men-ſer- 
vants, by being near the garden, had found means 
to make their eſcape. One of theſe two, whilſt 
he was ſecuring the butler, informed him, that 
one of the gang wanted to ſtab the nobleman as he 
went out; bnt a youth, who was but juſt return- 
ed from tranſportation, and-had only joined them 
that day, had objeꝗded to their committing mur- 
der. The butler hearing his miſtreſs juſt then 
fcream, he ſaid to the ſame man, I hope they 
are not murdering my miſtreſs !*? To which 
the fellow replied, * I hope ſo too; but one of 
4% them is a bloody dog; and, had I money to go 
„abroad, I would leave them.“ This he pro- 
bably 
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bably did, as he was one of thoſe who made their 
eſcape, and has not been heard of ſince. 

In the morning, all the fix were brought, for 
Mrs. Moore to ſwear to the perſon that had come 
with the piſtol to her bed-fide. ' Upon ſeeing 
them, ſhe fixed on the youth before-mentioned, 
who was quite an agreeable lad. As ſhe was 
about to take the oath, he told her to be cautious 
of what ſhe was going to do, as an oath was a 
very ſacred bufineſs : an admonition, which, as it 
came from one of that calling, ſeemed to aſtoniſh 
all preſent. As for myſelf, I was not at Mrs. 
Moore's when the cavalcade arrived; for I no © 
ſooner heard of their approach, than T ran over to 
the Neapolitan ambaſlador's, where I remained till 
they were gone; though I needed not to have 
been afraid of being called upon, as my teſtimony 
could have been of no manner of uſe, from my 
having played leaſt in fight. 

To make ſhort of my ſtory, which I fear you 
think already too long, five of the wretches who 
had occafioned our fright were executed ; and 
the youth, in whoſe behalf ſome favourable cir- 
cumſtances appeared, was once more tranſported. 
What made his caſe the more pitiable was, that 
he belonged to a family of ſome opulence and 
credit, 1 have fince been informed, that his fiſter 
a that very time rode in her coach and fix. 


It 
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It will be neceſſary, that J ſhould juſt acquaint 
you with the circumſtances which. occaſioned this 
robbery, as they too often ariſe from. ſimilar im- 
prudences, Mrs. Moore's butler had been ſent 
into the city to receive a conſiderable ſum of 
money, which he had depoſited in a canvas bag. 
As the amount was all in gold, except one thirty 
pound note, it made a figure. Before he got 
home, he called at a public-houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood for a pint of porter. Whether he was 
really tired of his load, or from a motive of oſten - 
tation to ſhew his treaſure, he ſet the bag that 
contained it upon the table. One of the fellows, 
who afterwards broke into his miſtreſs's houſe, 
happening to ſit near him, upon obſerving the 
butler's load, aſked him, with an appearance of 
ſurpriſe, whether that was all gold? To which 
the butler w/cly replied. in the affirmative; and, 
not content with this, opened the bag to convince 
bim. From that hour the houſe was watched; 
and on the Sunday night following, the very night 
my ill fate drove me to ſleep there, they found 
means to effect their purpoſes. 
Vour wicked wits have ſaid, in ridicule to our 
ſex, that a woman's poſtſcript is generally longer 
than the letter itſelf. I think I ſtand ſome chance 
of incurring the ſame reflection for my ſtory- 
telling: the additions ſeeming likely to be more 

prolix 
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prolix than the ſtory itſelf, prolix as it has been. 
I cannot, however, help giving you an inſtance of 
inſenſibility it produced, which is as extraordinary 
as any I ever heard of. 

The nobleman who had fallen-in with the 
thieves the night of the robbery, went to New- 
gate to ſee them; when the youth I have been 
ſpeaking of accoſted his Lordſhip, and, with as 
much unconcern as if he had been an indifferent 
perſon, ſaid, If you pleaſe, my Lord, I will ſhew 
you the felons.” And upon his Lordſhip's en- 
quiring of him, why they did not rob him, as 
they had ſo favourable an opportunity? he told 
him, there were two reaſons for it ; the one was, 
becauſe they had better game in view, as they al- 
ways preferred waiting upon the ladies to the gen- 
tlemen ; and the other was, that officers in the 
guards (you muſt obſerve that his Lordſhip was 
perſonally known by them) were ſaid to have ſo 
many calls for their money, that they ſeldom car- 
red much about them; fo that the attack would 
have been attended with certain danger, and an 
uncertain profit, which it would have been im- 
prudent to hazard. 

When the news of the robbery was fend 
abroad, the houſe was like a fair. I therefore took 
my leave of Mrs. Moore on the Monday even- 
ing, and went to my new lodgings ; for I really 
beheve 
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believe I could never have /ept in the houſe, had 
J continued in it for ever. 

To what an immoderate length has this rob- 
bery obliged me to extend my preſent letter! for 
it would have left your curioſity in a diſagreeable 
ſuſpenſe, had I, like Butler's ſtory of the Bear 
* and Fiddle, began — and broke off in the mid- 
* dle.“ Could I have foreſeen, when I firſt en- 
tered upon it, that it would have fo much ex- 
tended my uſual (bounds, I believe J ſhould have 
totally omitted it.— But as I was, though the 
greateſt part of the time, an inv;/4/e performer, ſo 
capital a one in the piece, and the impreſſion 
made-on my mind by the ſhocking repreſentation 
will never be-eradicated, I could not paſs it over 


in ſilence, | 
| G. A. B. 


n 


8 15, 19 


W. HEN IT got to my new lodgings, I found 
that my maid, who had come up in the ſtage, was 
arrived there, and had brought the things 1 ſhould 
want, Unluckily for me in the preſent ſtate of 
my finances, the perſon that kept the houſe had 


been accuſtomed to provide every neceſſary for 
| her 
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her lodgers. This, however, was convenient for 
me, as my hand-maid, who was pretty, for you 
know I cannot be ſatisfied if thoſe about me are 
only paſſable, could do little elſe but dreſs me and 


work at her ncedle. I therefore was obliged to 


accept. of her proftered ſervice, though-it was at- 
tended with an extraordinary expence. 


His excellency Comte Haſlang now ſent me 


the money he had promiſed me; and which I had 
almoſt given over, as there were three months 
due. Mr. Woodward, hearing of the robbery, 
ſent me immediately a draft upon a printer in 
Fleet-ſtreet, whoſe name I have forgot. As 1 
was too ill to go with it myſelf, I ſent to Strand 


tor my foot -· boy to come to town, for I found it 


convenient to be without him; and my kind 
landlady offered me a bed for him, in ſuch a man- 
ner that I underſtood it was to be gratis. 

When he came to town, I ſent him with the 
bill for, acceptance, As he was going into the 
city for, this purpoſe, attracted by the warbling 
of a ſyren in Leiceſter fields, he ſtood among a 
group of gaping auditors to liſten ; when one of 
the nimble-fingered gentry eaſed him of his hand- 
Kerchief, and at the ſame time of the bill, which 
tle wiſe-acre had cazefully tied up in the corner 
ol it, In contequence of this loſs he was afraid 
o cturn. Wondering what could detain him, 

| I was 
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I was nota little uneaſy; not from any appre- 
henſion of my treaſure, you know me too well 
to ſuppoſe that could give me a moment's un- 
eaſineſs, but from my ſervant's being a country 
lad, and totally unacquainted with the city, He, 
however, at length came home, and with a long 
face told me his piteous tale; upon which 1 
thought it neceſſary to ſend a note to the perſon 
on whom the bill was drawn, to acquaint him 
of the accident; and, whether the thief was ap- 
prebenſive of preſenting it, or ſaw the lad coming 
out,.I cannot ſay, but it was neyer heard of more, 
Luckily I did not juſt at that time ſtand in need 
of the money. 
My health being re-eſtabliſhed by the aſſiſt- 
ance of my worthy friend Mr, Adair, I went fre- 
quently to my houſe at Strand, where the inha- 
bitants are moſtly fiſhermen. My heneſt neigh- 
bours expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction when- 
ever they ſaw me; and as even ſeeming regard is 
pleaſing, though from ſtrangers, and the reſidence 
where you ſuppoſe yourſelf loved always has the 
preference, I choſe to ſpend my Chriſtmas there. 
When I came to reflect on the narrow eſcape 
Mr. Woodward's box of writings had met with, 
1 could not but congratulate myſelf on my having 
_ depoſited them in a place of ſafety, Had they 
been loſt, I ſhould never have forgiven myſelf 
though 


aſſiſt 
it fre- 
inha- 
neigh- 
when» 
gard is 
ſidence 
has the 
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though no blame could have been imputed to me 
» 


6 a truſt 2 ſuch conſequence would have affect 
ed me infinitely m if 1 . 
50 y more than 1 it yon been my 
1 had at this time frequent viſits from Mr . 
ris, and ſometimes from Mr, Leake who had 
purchaſed a part of Mr. Rutherſord's fn as h 
had been obliged to diſpoſe of his fourth in 
theſe interviews, I was aſſured, that no —_ 8 
liation ſhould take place without my bein e 
a party. I ſoon found London too On f 
me; I therefore diſcharged my lodging, and 
turned to take up my abode entirely in _ little 
rural reſidence, where I could live infinit a 
cheaper than in Leiceſter-ſtreet. For the = 
lady whoſe apartments had been taken ge 
having been accuſtomed to good lodgers — 
good living, to ſhew her taſte, generally provided 
enough to ſerve the whole family, ja. pe 
all; notwithſtanding J every day ſent e d 
that | never eat but of one diſh. This was — 
ed with an expence I could by no means e 
and not being able to ſhut my ears any e 
to the whiſpers of prudence, I determined o 
removal, 45 
A N thus lived in retirement and ſolitude, 
a ent paſſed without ſome employment, 
it is that alone which can make life ſupport- 


able, 
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able. How have I been ſurpriſed to hear people 
complaining of time's hanging heavy on their 
hands !—For my own part, ] have often, very 
often, ** chid the haſty-footed time” for flying ſo 
faſt.— The complaint of having nothing to do 
is ſuch a vulzariſm, that I wonder any perſons, 
who: make the leaſt pretence to feeling, can de- 
grade themſelves by the acknowledgment —Thus 
beutifully has my much regretted friend Thom- 
{on * painted the ſtate of thoſe who truly enjoy 
iN 855 

An elegant ſufficiency, content, 

„ Retireneat, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, 

«© Eaſe and alternate labour, uſiful ie, 

© Progreflive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 
This is a juſt ſketch of the ſupremeſt happineſs 
this ſublunary ſtate will admit'of, Unleſs every 
hour be employed in ſome uſeful concern, or in- 
nocent amuſement, life cannot be ſaid to be en- 
joyed.—The idle only exiſt; the buſy live. 

About this period, I received a note from Mr. 
Foote, who was lately returned from Scotland, 
informing me, that he had left Mr. Woodward 
well, and had taken for him a houſe, near his 
own, at Little Chelſea. He defired I would go 
to look at it, and get it in readineſs for his recep- 
tion at his return, which would be in a month or 


* Thomſon's Spring, Line 1158. 
I {ix 
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{ix weeks. He then requeſted to ſee me, as his 
theatre was ready to receive me ; which he would 
do with open arms, ſhould an engagement be 
agreeable to me. 

[ accordingly went to ſee the houſe, but found 
it only a hovel, and very inconvenient, but for a 


perſon who had another habitation, and kept this 


only to ſave appearances. As I was ſenſible there 
could be no duplicity in Mr. Woodward's cha- 
rater, yet as, at the ſame time, I knew he could 
not be without the affiſtance of perſons of the fa- 
culty, I declined. having any thing to do in the 
affair. In the fame letter which conveyed to Mr. 
Foote my ſentiments on that head, I''thanked 
him for his kind offer, but told him that neither 


my health nor ſpirits would permit me to accept 
of it. | | 


Indeed, the former was reſtored to à tolerable 


fate; but as for my ſpirits, thoſe ſpirits which 
jou have ſo often admired, which the firſt ge- 
muſes of the age have condeſcended to be pleaſed 
with, and“ which have fo often ſet the table in a 
* roar,” they were gone, gone | fear, for ever. 
in this fallen fituation, what figure could L hope: 
o make with that ſon of laughter, our modern 
Ariſtophanes! Beſides, the hopes I had of being 
ain retained in the ſervice of the muſe I had ſo 
bag had the honour of repreſenting with ſucceſs, 


would 
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would have prevented me, had I been in a vein to 
play the firſt fiddle, as a noble lady once ſaid I did. 
Had the Hay-market T heatre been then upon 
the plan it now is, I know not a performer, if they 
were able to go through the fatigue, but would 
gladly have accepted of an engagement, be their 
conſequence what it would. Mr. Colman is in- 
defatigable, and ſpares no expence to indulge and 
entertain the town. The former manager de- 
pended moſtly upon his own ſtrength, and his 
own pieces; which gave but very few opportuni- 
ties for a performer in any capital line to make a 
tolerable figure. | 
Mr. Woodward, upon his return from Scot- 
land, was preſſed to play three or four nights at 
York ; where, as in every other place, he was 
juſtly admired. When he came to town, I in- 
formed him of my rejection of the houſe ; he 
ſeemed to approve of my having done ſo, as he 
ſaid, he had not given Mr. Foote any ſuch com- 
miſſion, it being impoſſible for him to live in the 
ſtyle of a bon vivant, like the wit his employer, 
nor could he exiſt by himſelf. Here he was | 
Pleaſed to pay me a compliment, that my hum- 
bled vanity now forbids me to repeat. 
During the ſummer, the manager reaped a 
plenteous harveſt, with very little trouble; which 


was in a great meaſure owing to ſuch a favourite 
actor 


in to 
did. 
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actor as Mr. Woodward making one of his com- 
pany, after an abſence of ſeveral months. At 
the concluſion of it, thoſe two gentlemen made 
a party to go through France. Finding myſelf 
in the ſame turn of mind, I took a trip to Bou- 
logne, where I paid a viſit to the convent in 
which I ſpent my early days, and had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing Mother St. Francis, the nun for 
whom I entertained ſo much reſpect and affec- 
tion. 

Upon the fight of this much-loved abode of 
innocence and felicity, I could not help again 
regretting, with heart-felt anguiſh, my having 
ever been forced to leave its peaceful walls. 
After what I had experienced from the dupli- 
city of mankind, the viciſſitudes of fortune, and 
the unſatisfactorineſs of the pleaſures of the gay 
world, I ſincerely lamented that I had not pre- 
ferred the certain tranquillity to be found here, 
to the deluſive joys an unconfined life affords. 

You will ſay, I doubt not, from the know- 
ledge you have of my diſpoſition, that I am al- 
ways in extremes; now penſive to a degree, and 
wiſhing myſelf buried in the gloom of a cloiſter; 
now living beyond all bounds, and dying for 
company and gaiety.— That this is my temper, I 
candidly acknowledge—not a particle of modera - 
tion is contained in this frame of mine. Me- 

VOL, iv. L 


diocrity 
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diocrity and I are ſtrangers.—But whilſt I make 
this acknowledgment, let' me hope 1t will be ad- 
mitted as ſome palliation for my errors. To err 
is human. But as theſe, like my ſpeech, have 
ever. been ſpontaneous and unpremeditated, and 
always attended with ſincere compunction; may 
they, upon this account, be viewed with a leſs 
rigorous eye. It is now time, that I leave this 
bewitching convent, which, whenever I viſit it, 
awakens thoſe religious propenſities that, amidſt 
all my wanderings, are ftill inherent in my 
heart.—Suppoſe me then once more in England. 

Before the geniuſes of comedy returned from 
their tour, Mr. Harris. called upon me one day, 
and, as I was not at home, defired my ſervant to 
inform me, that he would dine with me the next 
day. But as he was returning to town, he met 
me at Turnham-Green, and went back with me. 
| He then told me, that Mr. Colman and the other 
proprietors were on the eve of being reconciled, 
and that I might depend upon being included as 
one of the firſt articles of the treaty, 

Always relying upon a promiſe, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the ſacred light in hich I view an 
obligation of that nature myſelf, I was as much 
aſſured of Mr. Harris's performing that he had 
now made me, as if my articles had been ſigned, 
and in my pocket, Accordingly, when Mr.“ 

Woodward 
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Woodward returned to England, upon his en- 
quiring what had been done, I informed him of 
my certainty of an engagement. To this he made 
no reply ; and juſt as I was going to enquire the 
reaſon of his ſilenee upon the ſubject, the ſervant 
brought me a letter, I found it to be from my 
mother, who was but juſt returned to town from 
Oxfordſhire, where ſhe generally ſpent the ſum- 
mer with a family by whom her company was 
much courted. She informed me therein, that 
Mr. Harris had juſt called at her houſe, and de- 
fired to fee me the next day in Brewer-ſtreet, 
where he would meet me, as very particular bu- 
fineſs rendered it impoſſible for him to come to 
Strand. | 
Upon reading this letter to Mr. Woodward, 
his countenance ſeemed to clear up a little, for 
his looks were always a true barometer to his 
ſentiments. He was a man that might be truly 
laid to carry his heart in his hand. He was above 
diſguiſe; and you might read in his countenance, 
with uncommon perſpicuity, what paſſed in his 
boſom. But the doubt, that had prevented him 
from congratulating me upon the occaſion, was 
not yet quite cleared away. For he ſaid, with 
great compoſure, I doubt yet.“ 
[ ordered the chaiſe to be ready at nine, that I 
might have the pleaſure of breakfaſting with my 
L 43 | mother, 


— 
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mother, whom 1 had not ſeen for ſome time. 
The manager came an hour before that on which 


he had appointed to meet me; and I believe would 


not have been diſpleaſed, had I diſobeyed his ſum- 


mons ; for the moment he came in, I could not 


avoid obferving, from his manner of accoſting 


me, that all was not right. The great maſter of 
nature makes Brutus “ ſay, Ever note, Luci- 
Aius, when love begins to ficken and decay, it 
** uſeth an enforced ceremony.” And judging 
by this jadicious remark of the great Roman, I 


plainly perceived that the regard Mr. Harris had 


10 lately profeſſed for me had begun to ſicken and 
decay. Ft gt 22 4k 
Nor was I deceived in the application; for my 
ſuppoſed ſuperior was no ſooner ſeated, than he 
informed me that the proprietors were reconciled. 
But how was I ſurpriſed, when he added, that he 
had mentioned an engagement for me; but Mr. 
Leake not ſeconding it, as he expected, it was not 
to be procured, as, upon the firſt mention of it, 
Mr. Colman had declared, that he would ſooner 
ſee the theatre in flames, and himſelf in the midit 
of it, than conſent to my ever being of the com- 
pany. 

] was free enough to tell him, that he might at 
leaſt have deferred this intelligence till an opportu- 


* Julius Cæſar, Act IV. Scene II. 
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nity had offered for his communicating it to me; 
or he might have conveyed it to me in a letter, 
and not have brought me to town upon ſuch a 
ſleeveleſs errand. To which he replied, that, as 
Mr. Colman was anxious to engage Woodward, 
he ſent for me to adviſe me to prevail upon ay 
friend not to engage without me. 

Rage is not my prevailing weakneſs, otherwiſe 
ſhould have found it rouſed upon this occaſion. 
On the contrary, I generally ſuffer in ſilence for 
the miſconduct of others, and ſmother my anger. I 
had, however, juſt power to ſay, in anſwer to this 
inſult, that I had too much ſpirit to be tacked to 
the agreement even of the firſt performer that trod 
the ſtage; and too much merit to be unemployed, 
and take a ſalary for nothing. Mr. Harris bow- 
ed; ſaid, he admired my ſentiments; and we then 
parted, with as much ceremony and cold good 
breeding, as if we had never met before. Thus 
one half hour deſtroyed a friendſhip, which to ap- 
pearance promiſed, but three days before, a much 
greater degree of permanence. 

Here could I once more launch out on the 
fluctuation of all things in life, and the certain 
diſappointments that attended every pleaſing ex- 
pectation of mine. But cauſes for doing this 
have ſo frequently occurted in the foregoing 
pages, that I have nearly exhauſted the ſubject; 

and 
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and I would by no means hazard a charge of re- 
petition, which, from my not keeping copies of 
my letters, might happen. 

To give the concluſion of this : a hvelter turn, 
I will entertain you with a droll incident, which 


was related to me by Foote, who was himſelf a 


witneſs to the ſcene, during the excurſion he 
made, as I have juſt informed you, to the con- 
tinent. I wiſh 1 could convey to you, in this 
epiſtolary narration, a tithe of the humour with 
which that favourite ſon of Momus repeated it to 
me; but, as that is not in my power, 1 will tell it 
you in the beſt manner I can. | 

The late Sir Thomas Robinſon was uſually 
called long Sir Thomas, not only from there being 
another perſon who bore exactly the ſame name 


and title, but alſo from his uncommon tallneſs, 
which was rendered the more conſpicuous by his 


being almoſt as thin as a ſkeleton. To this was 
added, the moſt uncouth and aukward carriage 
that can be conceived. In ſhort, he was not 
much unlike the figure which is ſo finely depicted 
in the laſt book of that beautiful allegory * Por- 
ſena; he ſeemed to want nothing but the ſcythe, 


to make his reſemblance perfectly ſimilar to that 


deſtroyer of mankind. 


e Vide Dodlley's Collection. 
The | 
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fre- The cireumſtances of the baronet being in no 
es of very flouriſhing ſituation at that time, he thought 

a journey to Paris, where he had a ſiſter married to 
turn, a rich financier, would be the means of recruiting 


vhich them. He accordingly ſet out for France; but 
\ſclf a in a garb- equally as uncouth and eutr# as his: 
Mn he figure. He wore a brown ſcratch wig; a ſhort 
; CON- iding-coat, together with a pair of jack-boots ; 
n this and carried in his hand a i poſtillion' 8 long-laſhed 
- with chip. : 


d it to Thus accoutred, he arrived at the gate of the 
| tell it hotel, where his brother-in-law refided. The 
iſs, who opened the door, beholding ſuch an 
uſually extraordinary being, ſtood aghaſt; and, when Sir 
e being Thomas would have entered, bluntly told him he 
2; Name i could not be admitted, as his lady had company. 
allneſs, Though the baronet did not underſtand the lan- 
by his BY guage in which the prohibition was conveyed, he 
his was Bl zueſſed the purport of it by the man's coun- 


carriage Wl trnance, and made ſhift to utter, in broken French, | 


vas not Bl ir frere, her frere. 

depifted The porter hearing this, ran to call the groom 
Por- e the chambers, who underſtood a little Engliſh; 
> ſcythe, Wind Sir Thomas having made known to him his 


x to that Wiffnity to the lady of the houſe, his arrival, with- 


dut any more obſtruction, was announced. As it 
lappened to be dinner-time when this mirror of 
Kighthood arrived, his ſiſter, after cordially em- 

bracing 
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bracing him, placed him, habited as he was, at 
the table, between an Abbe and a Macaroni. | He 
was no ſooner ſeated, than the two gentlemen, be- 
tween whom he fat, ſtruck with the oddity of his 
figure, dreſs, and deportment, ftared at him with 
marks of the greateſt aſtoniſhment. At length 
the latter, unable to reſtrain his curioſity, laidh 
down his fork “, and thus addreſſed him: Mons. 
© fieur, ne ya vous pas, par hazard, | le fameus 
& Robinſon Cruſe de qui on parle dans Phi Moire.“ 
« Pray, Sir, are you not the famous Robinſon 
«+ Cruſoe, of whom we read in hiſtory ?”” The; 
mirth fo ſingular and unexpected a queſtion oc 
caſioned, is better conceived than deſcribed. The. 
ſingularity of the baronet's garb, and the whole of 
his appearance, warranted, in ſome. meaſure, ſuch 
a ſuppoſition; nor could it, had Sir Thomas un- 
derſtood the full force of it, which his ignorance 
of the French language prevented, have excited 


his diſpleaſure. 
| G. A. B. 


In France, a fork and ſpoon are commonly ny in- 
ſtead of a knife and fork, 


END OF THE en VOLUME, 


